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Your     room,     with     all     i+s     happy 
disarray, 
Is    prim   and   silent  now.     (i   used 

to  scold 
Because  you  always  smiled  when 
you  were  told 
To    put    your   toys    and    books    and 
I        clothes  away.) 


Here,    now,    the    roses    bloom    and 
soon   we'll  see 
The    painted    daisies    nodding    in 

the   sun; 
I    often   take   the   path   you   used 
to  run, 
And     see     the     laughing     boy    you 
used  to  be. 


Your     room      is     silent     now,      but 
time    stands   still; 
Where    are    you,    son,    where    do 

you    sleep   tonight? 
God  keep  you  safe  and  give  you 
strength   to  fight, 
And     give     us    strength    to    match 
your   heart  and   will! 


Tm\t iiiiiiiii Miiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiimiiiiiiniinniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiif«l 


MM  mU  TO  THE 


A  FIGHTING  man  speaks 
from  the  floor  of  a  storm- 
tossed  raft  .  .  .  "Is  there  a 
Bible  among  us?" 

On  a  burning  African  desert 
a  voice  reads  quietly  .  .  .  and 
a  thousand  heads  bow  rever- 
ently. 

In  the  silence  of  night  on  a 
Kansas  farm  .  .  .  a  mother 
finds  solace  in  its  thin,  worn 
pages.  Quietly  .  .  .  its  words 
of  comfort  are  spoken-  in  solemn 
requiem  .  .  .  as  rough  hands 
grown  tender  lower  a  hero's 
body  overside. 

In  the  se.arc'h  for  peace 
through  generations  .  .  .  man 
has  turned  to  the  Bible.  For 
the  things  m e n  live  by  are 
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found  in  this  book  that  is  the 
Word  of  God. 

In  its  pages  .  .  .  men  hafve 
found  help  for  their  deepest 
needs.  Comfort  for  their  shat- 
tered spirits.  Light  for  their 
darkest  hour. 

Always,  the  Bible  has  in- 
spired the  noblest  courage  and 
the  most  sublime  actions  of 
inan.  Heroes  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  its  principles. 
Martyrs  have  died  with  its 
words  on  their  lips. 

Now,  an  anguished  world 
turns  to  this  book  that  has 
molded  the  life  of  man.  For 
its  lessons  of  mercy,  humanity, 
tolerance,  charity.  For  a  restor- 
ation of  the  spirit  torn  with 
grief.  For  a  return  of  the  hope 
and  faith  grown  weak  under 
the  whip  of  despotism. 

And  here  in  its  pages  we  seek 
the  flame  that  lifts  men's  souls. 
The  courage  to  face  tomorrow. 
The  faith,  that  in  good  time 
the  sound  of  war  will  end  .  .  . 
and  men  shall  live  again  in 
brotherhood  and  peace. 
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By  WILLIAM  L.  STIDGER 

1WAS  sitting  on  a  bench  on  Boston 
Common  recently.  There  had  been  a 
lot  of  talk  and  newspaper  stories  about 
General  Montgomery,  who  at  that  mo- 
ment had  in  his  keeping  the  fate  of  the 
African  campaign  —  which  meant  the 
fate  of  our  own  American  boys.  There 
were  several  American  soldiers  on  that 
bench  and  two  English  Tommies,  all  of 
whom  had  been  returned  home  wounded 
from  the  African  campaign. 

We  had  been  talking  somewhat  freely 
about  the  war,  the  comparative  courage 
of  British  and  American  soldiers,  and 
the  generals.  Somebody  had  referred  to 
the  saying,  "Generals  die  in  bed." 

Suddenly  one  of  the  British  Tommies 
spoke  up,  rather  abruptly  and  with  con- 
siderable feeling:  "It  ain't  so  in  this 
war !  The  generals  are  right  down  there 
with  the  men.  And  that  guy  Montgom- 
ery prays.  My  captain  seen  him  pray. 
He  was  approaching  his  tent  early  one 
morning  and  the  tent  flap  was  open  and 
there  was  Monty  down  on  his  knees, 


In  praise  of  a  preacher^s  kid  who 
made  good  in  a  manner  quite 
disconcerting    to   Herr   Hitler 


prayin'.  On  the  table  in  front  of  him 
was  a  Bible.  He  must  have  been  readin' 
that  before  he  started  prayin'." 

"Hm-m-m,"  mused  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  "Can  you  beat  that !" 

"I'll  say  you  can't,"  replied  the  Tom- 
my. "You  can't  even  equal  it !  I  don't 
go  in  much  for  this  religious  stuff  my- 
self, but  somehow  when  you  are  lyin' 
in  a  slit-trench  and  the  bomb  fragments 
are  droppin'  all  around  you — well,  it's 
somethin'  different  again.  I  guess  we're 
all  scared  as  Blimey  then,  and  I  guess 
we  all  pray — at  least  a  little." 

"I'd  say  we  pray  a  heck  of  a  lot !"  an 
American  added  with  a  loud  laugh. 

That  kind  of  talk  was  down  my  alley, 
so  all  I  did  was  to  sit  there  and  egg 
them  on.  They  didn't  need  much  en- 
couragement. What  they  didn't  know 
about  "Monty,"  as  the  Tommies  affec- 
tionately called  him,  they  had  read.  And 
they  were  just  as  proud  of  what  they 
had  read  as  they  were  about  the  per- 
sonal gossip  they  had  heard  about  the 
great  English  general. 

"Why,  that  bird  doesn't  even  smoke !" 
an  American  soldier  added  to  the  sum 
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total  of  the  conversation.   "That's  what 
I  hear." 

"No,  and  he  don't  drink!"  added  a 
third  boy.  "He  don't  even  let  his  offi- 
cers drink  none,  either.  Seems  to  me 
that's  getting  too  darned  strait-laced 
in  wartime." 

"What  could  you  expect?  The  guy's 
the  son  of  a  bishop,  grew  up  in  a 
preacher's  home.   That  accounts  for  it." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Preachers'  kids 
are  usually  just  the  opposite  of  that. 
They  usually  cut  loose  when  they  get 
away,  and  become  regular  hellers. 
That's  the  way  I  always  heard  it." 

The  conversation  with  that  group  of 
English  and  American  boys  got  me  in- 
terested in  this  General  Montgomery, 
So  I  began  a  careful  bit  of  research, 
and  I  discovered  that  those  boys  were 
essentially  correct  about  "Monty." 

To  discover  that  this  great  British 
general — like  our  own  General  Marshall 
— is  a  sincerely  and  deeply  religious 
man  was,  to  say  the  least,  as  re- 
assuring to  me  as  it  must  be  to  thous- 
ands of  us  with  sons  and  brothers  and 
friends  in  this  war,  I  am  not  interested 
in  a  man  who  is  religious  only  in  a 
formal,  opportunist  fashion,  religious 
just  because  his  job  or  the  times  de- 
mand that  he  be  religious  for  propa- 
ganda's sake.  But  I  am  impressed  when 
a  man  in  high  position  of  leadership 
reveals  himself  as  habitually  religious  in 
a  deep  and  sincere  personal  way,  so 
much  so  that  he  wears  his  spirituality 
as  naturally  as  he  wears  his  uniform. 

General  Montgomery,  as  one  of -the 
soldiers  pointed  out,  has  a  long  and 
deeply  rooted  background  of  religion. 
He  was  born  in  a  vicarage,  a  preach- 
er's home  called  St.  Marks,  in  London, 
in  1888.  Then  he  went  to  St.  Paul's 
School   for   Boys,   a  school   conducted 


in  connection  with  St,  Paul's  Cathedral. 
One  writer  has  said  of  him :  "Some  of 
General  Montgomery's  lifetime  habits — 
his  devotion  to  the  Bible  (and  it  is  a 
real  devotion,  not  formal  and  indiffer- 
ent) and  his  abstinence  from  liquor  and 
even  tobacco — undoubtedly  comes  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  minister's  son, 
for  his  father  finally  advanced  in  the 
church  until  he  was  the  Bishop  of  Tas- 
mania," 
.  Winston  Churchill  himself  referred 
to  Montgomery  as  "that  vehement  and 
formidable  general,  a  Cromwellian  fig- 
ure, austere,  severe,  accomplished,  tire- 
less, his  life  given  to  study  of  war,  who 
has  attracted  to  himself  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  the  confidence  and  de- 
votion of  his  army." 

The  significant  thing  about  Church- 
ill's tribute  is  the  phrase,  "a  Cromwel- 
lian figure."  History  has  handed  down 
to  us  the  portrait  of  that  Puritan-like, 
praying,  Bible-reading,  hard,  disciplined, 
severe  and  yet  kindly  religious  leader 
of  English  liberty  in  a  great  crisis  of 
democracy,  of  whom  John  Drinkwater 
says: 

"Once  when  a  peril  touched  the  days 
Of  freedom  in  our  English  ways. 
And  none  renowned  in  government 
Was  equal  found, 

Came  to  the  steadfast  heart  of  one, 
Who  watched  in  lonely  Huntingdon, 
A  summons  and  he  went. 
And  tyranny  was  bound, 
And  Cromwell  was  the  lord  of  his  event!" 

And  in  that  same  spirit  and  for  that 
same  reason,  this  modern  "Cromwellian 
figure,"  General  Montgomery,  has  been 
and  will  be  "the  lord  of  his  event." 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Murphy  said 
to  me  not  long  ago  when  I  was  in 
Washington  on  an  assignment  for  The 
Link  :  "We  are  fortunate  in  having  two 
great  generals,  Marshall  and  Montgom- 
ery, who  are  deeply  and  sincerely  reli- 
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gious  men,  men  who  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  two  nations  were 
founded." 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  something 
like  this :  "Doctor  Bill,  I  understand 
from  reliable  inside  sources  that  General 
Montgomery  actually  reads  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible  every  day  of  his  life.  He  prays 
both  morning  and  evening  in  his  tent  in 
the  deserts.  When  he  is  in  Cairo  or 
some  city  back  of  the  lines,  he  goes  to 
a  church  and  worships  each  morning 
and  evening.  He  recognizes  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  spiritual  strength  and 
divine  guidance  both  for  himself  and 
his  men.  He  does  not  apologize  for  his 
habits  of  worship,  and  frankly  sug- 
gests that  his  officers  as  well  as  himself 
pray  and  read  the  Bible.  He  calls  the 
Bible  'The  source  of  all  Divine  and 
human  wisdom.'  As  he  conceives  his 
role,  he  is  fighting  this  war  not  only 
as  a  British  general  but  primarily  as 
a  Christian  soldier,  as  a  churchman  as 


well  as  a  patriot.  He  is  convinced  that 
God  is  directly  concerned  with  the  war's 
outcome  because  the  things  for  which 
the  Christian  Church  and  religion  stand 
are  in  jeopardy. 

"Just  before  the  Battle  of  El  Alamein, 
General  Montgomery  said:  'Let  every 
officer  and  man  enter  the  battle  with  a 
stout  heart  and  determination  to  do  his 
duty  so  long  as  breath  is  in  his  body. 
Let  us  all  pray  that  the  Lord  God, 
mighty  in  battle,  will  give  us  the  vic- 
tory.' That  is  to  me  one  of  the  most 
rational  and  at  the  same  time  reasonable 
and  spiritual  utterances  of  this  war  to 
date.  I  feel  a  new  sense  of  confidence 
when  I  know  that  we  have  such  men 
as  that  at  the  head  of  the  Allied 
Armies." 

So  I  have  taken  the  readers  of  this 
little  piece  on  General  Montgomery 
from  a  park  bench  to  a  bench  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  nation — and  that 
is  testimony  enough  for  me. 
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•  Belief  in  God  stands  as  the  first  line 
of  moral  and  spiritual  defense.  If  that 
defense  crumbles,  all  human  defenses 
cannot  avail  to  save  a  country  from 
itself.  Good  will  and  understanding  are 
as  strong  an  armament  and  as  mighty 
a  weapon  as  a  battleship,  dive  bombers 
and  divisions  of  men. 

— Governor  Dwight  L.  Green 

•  Faith  can  exist  without  a  definite 
religion,  for  it  is  abstract,  and  has  no 
forms.  As  against  that,  religion  is  con- 
crete. Faith  is  faith  in  a  God.  Religion 
is  the  belief  in  a  given  God  (the  Jew- 
ish, the  Mohammedan,  the  Christian). 
True  faith  finds  expression  in  devo- 
tion. But  it  happens  often  enough  that 
a  man  belongs  to  a  religion  without 
having  any  devotion. — Sholem  Asch 


•  Before  any  program  for  lasting 
peace  can  be  propounded  intelligently, 
such  propounders  must  address  them- 
selves to  find  out  why  man  and  woman 
behave  as  they  do. 

No  answers  can  be  found  among  the 
scientists  or  the  engineers.  .  .  .  The 
answers  can  be  found  only  in  the  Bible, 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  Bible,  therefore,  ceases  to  be  a 
book  of  fairy  tales  or  a  collection  of 
hedonistic  tales  and  foibles.  If  you 
want  your  post-war  structure  of  peace, 
it  lies  within  those  pages.  And  mark 
my  words,  it  will  remain  for  yet  an- 
other Moses  to  put  it  before  the  world 
in  such  unerring  fashion  that  kings  and 
paupers,  princes  and  people,  can  see  it 
and  recognize  it  for  what  it  is — hope 
for  tomorrow ! — Boake  Carter 
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\\  POETIC  MOOD 


TEACH   ME   THE   IVAY 

By   Sergt.   Hugh   Brodie 
Royal  Australian  Air  Force 

Almighty   and  all-present  Power, 
Short   is   the   prayer  I   make    to 
Thee; 

I  do  not  ask  in  battle  hour 
For  any  shield  to  cover  me. 

The  vast  unalterable  way, 

Frofn  zvhich  the  stars  do  not  de- 
part 
May  not  be  turned  aside  to  stay 

The  bullet  flying  to  my  heart. 

I  ask  no  help  to  strike  my  foe, 
I  seek  no  petty  (victory  here; 

The  enemy  I  hate,  I  knozv, 
To  Thee  is  also  dear. 

But  this  I  pray :  be  at  my  side 

When  death  is  drawing   through 
the  sky. 
Almighty  God  who  also  died 

Teach  me  the  way  that  I  should 
die. 

MESSAGE   OF  TODAY 

By  Pfc.  Ernest  C.  Siegwardt 
Harmon  Genl.  Hospital,  Longview,  Tex. 

The  bells  in  the  steeple 
Call  unto  the  people: 

Come  all  zvho   are  sad  and  for- 
lorn; 
Though  chaos  is  yawning 
A  nezv  day  is  dawning — 

Have  faith,  and  the  world  is  re- 
born. 


The  darkness  bred  yearning 
And  now  you  are  turning 

Once   more    to    the    Way   of  our 
Lord; 
Though  night  is  beside  you 
His  Spirit  will  guide  you — 

Walk  steadfast,   in   grace   be  re- 
stored. 

The  evils  that  scourge  us 
Are  sent  but  to  purge  us 

From  darkness,  and  thus  make  us 
free 
To  live  in  His  Spirit 
And  thus  to  inherit 

His  Kingdom  as  God  meant  to  be. 

FOUR  FREEDOMS 

By   Lieut. -CoMDR.   James   M.   Hester 
Chaplains   Corps,   U.S.   Navy    (Ret.) 

With  flag  unfurled  and  szvord  un- 
sheathed 
In  air,  on  sea,  on  land. 
We'll   zmn   four   freedoms   for    the 
world 
And  break  the  tyrants'  band. 
Our  ''Bill  of  Rights"  we  hold  aloft, 

We  seek  no  earthly  store. 
We   pledge    our   fortunes    and    our 
lives. 
For  freedom  evermore. 

Man  shall  be  free  to  worship  God, 
The  still  small   Voice  his  guide, 

Gift  of  the  nation  to  the  world 
And  one  that  will  abide. 

Man    shall    be    free    to    speak    the 
truth 
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In   every   clime   and  tongue 
And  spread  his  views  by  word  and 
press, 
A   right  from  tyrants  wrung. 

Man   shall    he    free   from   stinging 
want 
When  earth's  goods  all  will  share 
And  men  according  to  their  strength 

Their  roles  appointed  hear. 
Man  shall  be  free  from  monstrous 
fear. 
Sword  shall  no  more  hold  sway. 
For    man    enslaved    and    man    op- 
pressed 
Will  dawn  a  brighter  day. 

I'U.  LIFT  MY  CHIN 

PvT.   Gerard  J.   Toorenoar 
U.S.M.C.R.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

My  cup  is  bitter,  deep,  and  full. 
Each  draught  I  drink,  more  hitter 
still 
Than  sips  before,  and  taste  grows 
dull 
As  I  drink  more  against  my  will. 

Why  I  am  cursed  by  Fate's  harsh 
touch, 

My  happiness  turned  into  grief, 
I  do  not  know;  but  hope  this  much, 

That  some  near  day  Til  find  relief. 

It  seems  each  time  my  groping  hand 
Has  reached  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 

Fate  cuts  the  only  holding  strand 
And  turns  my  grasp  to  uselessness. 

One  thing  I  have  and  mean  to  hold, 
'     Though  ills  may  plague  me  till  I 

die. 
Is  faith  in  God.   It's  helped  to  mold 
A  heart  and  soul  that's  lifted  high. 


I  feel  a  surging  pow'r  within 

That  lifts  me  high  above  the  grasp 

Of  shamed  defeat.  I'll  lift  my  chin. 
Ask  strength  from  God,  and  lick 
my  task! 

AN  AVIATOR'S  PRAYER 

By  Cecil  Daniel  Smith 

(May   be   sung  to   the  following   tunes: 
"Brookfield,"    "Keble"   or   Canterbury") 

O  Lord  of  earth  and  sea  and  sky, 
Thine  are  the  higher  realms  we  fly; 
Secure  within  Thy  boundless  care 
We  safely  trace  the  trackless  air. 

The  petty  things  of  earth  decline. 
Restoring  harmony  divine; 
The  merging  of  each  field  and  hill 
Forms  patterns  of  creative  skill. 

Not  fate  nor  chance  that  bids  us  rise; 
By    Thine   own   law   we   climb    the 

skies. 
Thy  Spirit  hovers  ever  near. 
Thy  Presence  drives  away  all  fear. 

Thy  purpose  holds  eternal  sway. 
Thy  hand  doth  guide  the  surest  way; 
So  for  Thy  wisdom.  Lord,  we  pray: 
Grant   us   good   judgment  for   this 
day. 

Subdue  the  storms,  keep  Thou  con- 
trol, 
O  Master  Pilot  of  the  soul; 
Dispel  the  fog  and  loneliness. 
And  end  our  final  flight  in  peace. 


POEMS  WANTED!  Are  you  subject  to  oc- 
casional visitations  from  the  poetic  Muse, 
Mr.  Serviceman?  If  and  when  this  mood 
overtakes  you,  don't  forget  The  Link!  We 
find  that  a  number  of  our  readers  absorb  vas* 
quantities  of  inspiration  from  verse — a  sure 
sign  that  a  renascence  of  art  is  in  the  offing. 
Let's  have  it! 
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66J1TEVER  look  down,  men !    Remem- 

il  ber  that !" 

The  jump-master's  voice  cracked  im- 
periously to  the  amateurs  who  were 
about  to  step  from  the  plane  out  into 
space.  They  had  been  taught  to  focus 
their  eyes  straight  out  into  the  blue — 
just  a  trifle  higher  than  the  wing  tip, 
and  never,  never  to  look  down. 

The  veteran  will  tell  you  that  at 
this  moment,  no  matter  how  many  suc- 
cessful jumps  he  has  made,  every  para- 
chute jumper  is — afraid.  Afraid  with 
that  hot  racing  of  the  blood,  that  quick 
chemical  release  of  adrenalin,  that  stim- 
ulation of  energy,  which  makes  each 
jump  a  fresh  adventure,  a  bright  and 
crackling  conquest  of  fear ! 

Odd  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  far  more 
"on  the  beam,"  far  more  full  of  power 
in  that  moment  in  which  we  live  a  solid 
century  waiting  for  the  command  to 
jump,  for  the  parachute  to  open,  for 
the  order  to  fire.  The  first  blighting 
sense  of  danger  stops  us  in  our  tracks, 
blasts  us  awake  and  aware.  But  back 
of  the  physical  conquest  of  fear  must 
lie  the  moral  certainty  that  we  are 
right,  that  the  only  thing  on  earth  to 
be  really  afraid  of  is  failure. 

In  such  moments  many  men  pray. 

Prayer  is  a  means  of  self-expression, 
of  communion  with  the  infinite,  and, 
like  honest  confession,  tremendously 
benefits  the  soul.  I've  seen  prayer  in 
the   heartbreaking   beauty   of   a   sunset, 


heard  it  in  symphonies,  seen  it  glowing 
brightly  in  the  gallant  eyes  of  men  and 
women,  and  in  the  trusting  ones  of 
little  children.  I've  seen  great  moun- 
tains pull  their  purple  shadows  round 
their  feet,  as  twilight  fell — and  that  was 
prayer. 

A  very  long  while  ago  I  heard  a 
young  minister  say :  "I  beg  you  to  dis- 
associate posture  from  prayer !  I've 
known  righteous  old  men  who  couldn't 
pray  unless  they  stood  on  their  feet, 
virtuous  old  ladies  who  couldn't  pray 
unless  they  knelt  down.  Listen,"  he 
warned,  "the  times  in  your  life  when 
you'll  need  God  most  are  times  when 
you  can't  get  down  on  your  knees!" 
(And,  buddy,  did  he  ever  wallop  that 
nail!) 

Also,  why  wait  till  sudden  disaster 
(as  in  the  case  of  Eddie  Rickenbacker) 
overtakes  you? 

Dr.  Harry  Fosdick,  of  New  York 
City,  has  written  prolifically  and  to  the 
point  on  this  matter.  In  one  of  his 
books  he  has  this  to  say  (I  quote  from 
memory)  :  "Many  persons  are  interested 
in  God  for  what  they  can  get  out  of 
Him.  They  treat  God  as  a  sort  of 
celestial  valet  to  do  odds  and  ends  for 
them — a  sort  of  cosmic  bellboy  for 
whom  they  can  push  buttons  and  whom 
they  expect  to  come  running!" 

Ah,  believe  me,  fellows,  prayer  has 
many  forms,  and  needs  no  "props,"  no 
posture,  no  conventional  articulation. 
Make  prayer  as  effortless  and  confident 
as  breathing.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the 
wing  tip,  or  just  a  little  above!  Silent 
communion  with  the  God  who  "fash- 
ioned you  of  dust"  will  conquer  that 
demoralizing,  withering  moment  of 
fear;  the  command  for  action  will  com- 
plete the  cure. 

— Mark  Crane 
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war  will  not  be  inter- 
ested in  any  activity 
that  is  merely  tradi- 
tional. If  time  is  to  be 
found  for  worship,  it 
must  be  because  it 
offers  values  men  can- 
not afford  to  lose,  as 
well  as  a  spiritual  ad- 
venture. It  is  suggested, 
therefore,  that  the  fol- 
lowing three  experi- 
ences are  reasonable 
expectations  from  the  worship  of  God. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  expect 
to  find  jaith  for  living  in  these  days. 
We  are  beginning  to  understand 
Goethe's  insistence  that  every  great  age 
is  an  age  of  faith  and  every  poor  age 
is  an  age  of  doubt.  For,  with  ever- 
increasing  clarity,  the  truth  comes  to  us 
that  faith  is  something  we  cannot  live 
without.  This  is  a  serious  conflict,  de- 
termining what  forces  are  to  control  the 
world  in  which  we  and  our  children 
are  to  live.  Many  of  us  feel  like 
Tennyson's  six  hundred  who  rode  into 
the  jaws  of  death  and  into  the  mouth 
of  hell,  certain  only  that  someone  had 
blundered.    What  shall  we  do? 

Henry  Adams,  facing  what  seemed  to 
him  the  worst  of  times,  took  refuge  in 
a  nostalgia  for  the  thirteenth  century, 
believing  that  he   could  have   been   at 
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home  in  that  time, 
while  the  twentieth 
century  was  quite  out 
of  joint.  In  contrast 
to  that  spirit,  there  was 
William  Taylor,  after- 
ward bishop  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  who 
came  to  San  Francisco 
in  1849.  In  a  society 
that  had  no  apparent  in- 
terest in  his  message, 
and  without  a  church 
to  speak  in,  he  stood 
on  the  street  corner  of 
the  city,  calling  a  great  crowd  together 
with  his  shout:  "What's  the  news?" 
Then  he  would  answer,  "Thank  God, 
I  have  good  news  for  you  this  morn- 
ing!" 

What  is  the  news  for  us  ?  The  paper 
is  full  of  it — countries  under  the  heel 
of  the  tyrant,  starvation  and  destruction 
in  occupied  areas,  and  an  immense  evil 
running  loose  in  the  world.  But  is  there 
not  news  from  another  source?  The 
testimony  of  the  saints  in  times  worse 
than  ours  is  that  there  is  such  news. 
Let  us  come  to  church  or  chapel  in  war- 
time, expecting  to  find  the  faith  that 
shall  enable  us  to  say  with  Rupert 
Brooke :  "Now  God  be  thanked  who 
has  matched  us  with  this  hour !" 

In  the  second  place,  worship  ought  to 
help  us  ask  the  right  questions.  You 
may  go  to   chapel   seeking  simple  an- 
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swers,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  you  will 
find  them,  for  men  do  not  know  the  con- 
crete answers,  not  even  the  experts.  But 
to  get  even  the  main  issues  defined  is  no 
mean  accomplishment.  A  few  years  ago, 
I  was  having  lunch  with  a  friend  who 
had  been  talking  to  a  local  politician 
we  both  knew.  With  bitterness  he  said, 
"That  fellow  doesn't  even  know  the 
questions,  let  alone  the  answers." 

The  more  one  ponders  that,  the  more 
one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
politician  is  fairly  typical.  It  is  not 
easy  to  ask  the  right  questions,  and 
scientific  discoveries  have  lingered 
oftentimes  until  a  man  learned  the 
question  that  had  to  be  asked.  To 
know  the  right  question,  means  that  one 
is  often  more  than  halfway  to  the  solu- 
tion. 

What  are  the  questions  of  our  time? 
Are  they,  "Where  is  our  next  attack 
on  Fortress  Europe?"  or,  "How  long 
will  the  Russians  continue  to  advance  ?" 
or  "How  soon  will  Japan  be  defeated?" 
Or  is  the  ultimate  question  the  one  that 
Gladstone  asked :  "Which  way  is  God 
Almighty  going  to  move  in  the  next 
fifty  years?" 

The  mystic  who  insisted  that  more 
w^as  to  be  learned  in  the  presence  of 
God  for  one  hour  than  in  a  lifetime  of 
study  was  suggesting  that  worship  leads 
one  to  the  very  heart  of  reality.  We 
may  expect  this  shall  happen  to  us,  for 
it  is  a  legitimate  expectation,  and  it 
becomes  an  even  more  significant  possi- 
bility in  times  of  chaos  and  confusion. 
To  know  the  right  question  will  enable 
us  to  face  in  the  right  direction. 

Finally,    when   we   worship    we   may 
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discover  the  resources  that  are  avail- 
able, and,  to  use  a  very  hackneyed 
phrase,  we  ought  to  discover  what  is 
practical.  What  can  we  hope  for  and 
what  is  possible?  How  much  power  do 
we  have?  A  service  of  worship  is  not 
to  create  starry-eyed  dreamers  who  are 
at  a  total  loss  when  they  are  outside  the 
environment  of  the  sanctuary,  but  to 
help  us  to  see  how  our  own  lives  must 
be  changed  if  we  move  toward  the  ulti- 
mate goals  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
To  leave  the  service  zmthout  some  con- 
crete thing  we  expect  to  do  during  the 
zveek  makes  our  zvorship  a  sentimental 
futility. 

In  1794,  a  young  man  was  hiding 
from  the  police  in  an  attic  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Paris.  He  had  the  splendid 
name  of  the  Marquis  Jean  Marie  de 
Condorcet.  He  was.  a  nobleman  being 
sought  for  the  guillotine.  Late  one 
night  he  finished  a  book  he  had  been 
writing  entitled.  Historical  Record  of 
Progress  of  the  Human  Race,  which 
Will  Durant  says  is  the  most  optimistic 
book  ever  written.  Giving  the  manu- 
script to  his  landlady,  he  fled  in  the 
night  to  a  little  inn  outside  Paris.  When 
he  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  police 
were  at  his  door,  and  he  drank  poison 
which  he  had  with  him  for  just  such 
an  emergency.  But  he  had  completed 
"the  most  optimistic  book  ever  written"  ! 

Worship  does  not  create  shallow 
optimists  who  talk  hopeful  nonsense 
because  they  have  not  faced  the  worst. 
But  it  creates  men  who  can  believe  in 
faith  and  hope  amidst  the  destruction 
of  war  and  revolution  because  they 
have  learned  that  God  is  not  dead.  And 
having  experienced  these  things,  we 
shall  become  centers  of  courage  even 
when  the  tides  are  running  in  the  wrong 
direction. 


Li/c    behind    the    enemy* s    barbed   wire 
is    a   far    cry   from    what    it    once   was! 
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Indian  officers  have  preceded  us.  Some 
have  been  here  over  two  years.  What 
a  story  these  old  stone  walls  could 
tell !  On  a  wooden  door  I  discover 
the  names  of  French  prisoners  of  war 
interned  in  this  castle  in  1878.  I  begin 
to  ponder.  We  are  prisoners  of  war — 
young  and  vigorous,  plucked  from  life 
like  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  chess,  swept 
from  the  board  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
game  to  idle  our  time  in  a  box  until 
the  players  begin  another  match.  Yet 
we  are  but  part  of  a  long  procession  of 
prisoners  who  down  through  the  ages 
have  died,  suffered,  endured  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes. 

I  think  back  through  the  years,  and 
see  how,  gradually,  the  conscience  of 
mankind  expressed  its  concern  that 
prisoners  be  treated  not  as  those  to  be 
slaughtered,  slaves,  criminals,  captives 
to  be  paraded  before  the  populace,  but 
as  "soldiers  out  of  luck"  who  must 
be  protected  from  insult,  inhumane 
treatment  and  public  curiosity. 

I  give  thanks  that  my  country,  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  one 
of  the  forty-seven  powers  which  met 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1929  and 
agreed  to  a  "Convention  Relative  to 
Prisoners  of  War,"  the  first  formal 
codification  of  international  law  which 
concerned  itself  solely  with  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  I  learn  that 
for  centuries  men  have  striven  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
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Note:  This  article,  which  envisages  an 
American  who  has  become  a  prisoner,  is  not 
an  actual  diary.  But  it  might  well  be,  for 
it  is  based  on  actual  conversations  with 
hundreds  of  war  prisoners.  The  author  is 
Tracy  Strong,  General  Secretary  of  the 
World's  Committee  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  under 
whose  auspices  the  War  Prisoner's  Aid  is 
organized  in  23  countries.  The  committee 
carries  on  its  work  among  all  prisoners, 
irrespective  of  nationality,  race  or  creed. 
This  humanitarian  enterprise  is  supported  by 
the   Y.M.C.A.,   the   churches   and   the   public. 


HERDED  in  boats,  crowded  on  trains 
with  blinds  down,  we  finally  arrive. 
With  the  closing  of  the  heavy  gate, 
guarded  night  and  day  by  armed  sen- 
tries, we  have  entered  a  world  created 
solely  for  us — a  prisoner-of-war  camp. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  we  are 
free  from  all  the  ordinary  responsibili- 
ties of  human  existence. 

We  are  obliged  to  have  our  heads 
shaved  to  the  scalp.  What  a  sight  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  a  phrenologist — a 
thousand  hairless  pates ! 

We're  in  an  old  castle  on  the  hill. 
Several   hundred    English,    Scotch   and 
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that  I  reap  the  benefits  of  their  strug- 
gles. Rather  strange,  isn't  it,  that  in 
the  midst  of  war,  international  agree- 
ments hold?  I'm  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  But  he  does  not  torture  me  or 
seek  to  destroy  me,  for  his  govern- 
ment has  signed  the  same  convention 
and  some  of  his  fighting  men  have 
been  captured  by  my  government. 

I  meet  the  senior  British  officer.  He's 
young.  He  was  born  in  Singapore,  edu- 
cated in  Peking,  but  for  two  and  a 
half  years  he  has  been  the  representa- 
tive of  the  prisoners  in  this  camp. 
Under  the ,  convention,  we  have  a  right 
to  our  own  representatives  who  are 
responsible  for  all  the  activities  in  the 
camp  and  who  deal  directly  with  the 
military  authorities  and  the  "high  pro- 
tecting powers."  What  a  training  for 
international  politics !  I'm  going  to 
learn  more  about  this  convention  and 
our  rights  and  duties. 

The  representative  of  the  high  pro- 
tecting power — a  Swiss — visited  the 
camp  today.  He  had  a  long  talk  alone 
with  the  senior  British  officer.  He  in- 
spected the  camp; — the  latrines,  the 
kitchen,  the  infirmary,  the  sleeping 
quarters    (too    crowded),    the    athletic 


grounds  (not  too  big),  and  the  two 
men  in  solitary  confinement  for  try- 
ing to  escape.  He  sends  his  report 
to  Washington.  I  never  realized  before 
how  my  government  was  able  to  know 
all  about  me  even  when  I  was  in  the 
enemy's  hands,  I  feel  as  though  I'm 
not  forsaken. 

A  few  days  later,  the  American  Red 
Cross  food  parcels  arrive.  We  get  one 
— packed  in  America — and  sent  through 
the  International  Red  Cross  every 
week.  God  bless  the  Red  Cross !  The 
cheese,  the  chocolate,  the  beef,  the 
orange  juice,  the  cigarettes  change  the 
whole  life.  Our  regular  rations,  pro- 
vided by  the  German  government,  is 
the  same  as  the  regular  rations  of  their 
"base  troops  and  the  civilian  popula- 
tion." It  would  be  terribly  monoto- 
nous without  these  Red  Cross  packages. 
My  pal,  whose  uniform  was  badly 
burned,  got  a  new  one  sent  by  the 
Army  through  these  Red  Cross  chan- 
nels. 

Today  the  mail  from  home  arrives. 
It's  taken  weeks  but  it's  the  first  news. 
We  appreciate  more  deeply  than  we 
can  express  the  efforts  of  the  Red 
Cross   societies,  both  national  and   in- 
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ompassiona+e  God,  we  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  all  our  conrirades  who  are 
now  prisoners  and  captives  of  war.  Grant  that  they  may  not  suffer  unduly 
but  may  remain  healthy,  patient  and  hopeful  in  their  trials.  Increase  in  us 
fairness  in  our  treatment  of  the  enemy,  and  fire  us  with  zeal  that  we  may 
redouble  our  efforts  to  rescue  all  men,  friends  and  foes,  who  now  are  in 
bondage  to  any  tyranny  or  oppression. 

In  Thy  name.  Amen,  ^    4    r^i        i      j  ct   •   i 

— G.  A,  Lleveland  snrigley, 

in  "Prayers  for  Men  in  Service" 
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ternational,  and  the  regular  mail  serv- 
ices which  keep  open  the  channels  of 
communications.  Nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  letters  and  the  small  kodak 
pictures  of  the  folks. 

Days  are  monotonous.  Much  time  is 
spent  walking  around  and  around  the 
barbed-wire  enclosure.  One  Britisher 
quoted  Pascal  to  me,  "Nothing  is  so 
insufferable  to  man  as  to  be  completely 
at  rest,  without  passions,  without  busi- 
ness, without  diversions  and  without 
study."  Then  he  adds  two  other  in- 
suff erables :  "without  liberty  and  with- 
out privacy." 

Today,  the  representative  of  the 
War  Prisoners'  Aid  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
visited  the  camp.  He's  a  Swede.  He 
talks  English  and  those  who  have  been 
here  for  several  years  say  he's  "a 
swell  guy"  who  has  helped  them  organ- 
ize their  camp  life.  The  convention 
states  that  the  "belligerents  shall  en- 
courage intellectual  diversions  and 
sports  organized  by  the  prisoners." 
The  "Y"  secretary  meets  our  commit- 
tees on  various  activities  and  then  sends 
in  some  of  the  materials  we  need.  What 
a  change  these  things  make  in  the 
camp ! 

Christmas  Eve  we  listened  to  the 
Messiah,  sung  by  one  hundred  voices. 
A  splendid  orchestra  accompanied  the 
chorus.  The  music  and  many  of  the 
instruments  were  furnished  by  the 
Geneva  Choral  Society  and  the  "Y." 
Music  speaks  a  universal  language,  and 
it  helps  us  forget.  One  musician  had 
made  a  beautiful  guitar.  He  had  no 
strings  until  the  "Y"  secretary  arrived 
and  brought  them.  Within  half  an  hour 
the  "dead"  guitar  was  producing  won- 
derful music.  I'm  beginning  to  see 
the  importance  of  little  things  and  the 
need  of  a  hobby. 


I'm  learning  cricket  and  soccer  and 
some  other  English  games.  We've 
asked  for  baseball  bats,  and  we'll  teach 
our  fellow  prisoners,  the  Britishers,  the 
game.  There  are  some  indoor  games — 
even  a  roulette  wheel ! 

I  attend  classes  daily.  I've  chosen 
two  of  the  twenty-three  foreign-lan- 
guage courses.  There  is  everything 
a  man  can  think  of  offered  in  this 
camp — mathematics,  stenography,  cat- 
tle raising,  engineering,  philosophy  and 
theology.  All  the  classes  are  taught  by 
fellow  prisoners.  The  books  have 
come  from  the  European  Student  Re- 
lief, the  British  Red  Cross,  the  Y.M. 
C.A.  and  other  groups.  Paper  is  scarce 
but  the  "Y"  man  say  he  is  going  to 
order  some  from  Sweden.  Some  of 
the  prisoners  are  planning  to  take  ex- 
aminations for  degrees  when  the  war 
is  over.  I'm  going  to  study  in  these 
classes,  confident  that  some  way  will 
be  worked  out  so  I  can  continue  some 
of  my  studies  which  I  started  in  the 
Army  and  get  credit  in  the  university 
when  I  come  home. 

I  went  to  church  today.  At  6.00  a.m. 
the  Catholics  attended  early  mass. 
There  were  three  other  church  serv- 
ices during  the  morning.  I  attended 
the  Scotch  service.  The  chaplains  are 
great.  As  one  fellow  remarked:  "We 
can  thank  God  for  the  chaplains  in 
the  Army — and  thank  Him  also  that 
they  are  captured  along  with  the  rest 
of  us." 

The  convention  makes  possible  "com- 
plete religious  liberty."  The  "Y"  secre- 
tary inquires  about  the  religious  needs 
of  all.  He  then  refers  the  requests 
of  the  Catholics  to  the  Catholic  au- 
thorities in  Berlin  and  Switzerland, 
and  the  needs  of  the  Protestant  and 
Orthodox   to   the   Chaplaincy   Commit- 
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tee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches ; 
and,  when  necessary,  the  "Y"  provides 
some  of  the  materials  itself.  They  all 
have  been  working  together  so  that  we 
now  have  in  camp  rosaries,  crucifixes, 
Bibles  (provided  by  the  American 
Bible  Society),  prayer  books  and  hym- 
nals. The  "Y"  also  sent  in  a  Koran 
for  the  Moslems  and  some  religious 
literature  for  the  Jews. 

We  all  worship  and  pray  according 
to  our  early  training  and  faith,  but  it's 
great  the  way  the  churches,  the  "Y" 
and  the  other  organizations  have  co- 
operated to  make  it  possible  to  wor- 
ship. In  camp  the  other  day  a  Ru- 
manian Orthodox  priest  who  studied 
in  Paris  held  a  communion  service  for 
the  Lutherans,  with  wine  provided  by 
a  Catholic  chaplain.  There  was  no 
Lutheran  chaplain.  When  we  kneel  for 
communion  and  partake  of  the  wine 
and  bread  and  enter  into  the  suffering 
of  Christ,  we  begin  to  see  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Cross  and  to  understand 
God's  message  to  mankind. 

Of  course,  we  all  dream  of  the  day 


when  we  shall  be  free  again.  Yester- 
day, I  had  a  long  talk  with  a  burly 
Scot.  He  remarked,  among  other 
things :  "Like  other  boons  denied  to 
captives,  only  by  its  removal  is  freedom 
appreciated.  Many  times  have  thought- 
ful men  looked  through  the  barbed 
wire  at  the  free  people,  animals  and 
birds,  and  wondered  whether  they 
really  appreciated  how  lucky  they 
were.  Early  in  my  captivity  my  inade- 
quate pen  jotted  down  these  lines : 

With    jealousy    at    dawn    I    hear    the 
thrush, 
Soft  piping  to  his  zvorld  beneath  the 
tree. 
The  swallow  from  her  nest  among  the 
eaves 
Comes  with   the  sun  and,  swooping, 
joins  the  free. 

Then,  having  quoted  these  lines,  my 
friend  said :  "Yes,  indeed,  freedom  is 
beyond  price.  But  with  a  stiff  upper 
lip  we  will  yet  make  captivity  cap- 
tive!" 
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here  Is  no  possibility  of  creating  a  better  world  unless  we  can  develop  every- 
where, first,  better  hearts,  and,  second,  better  heads  than  we  now  have. 

The  developnnent  of  better  hearts,  better  conscience,  better  personal  mor- 
ality, greater  unselfishness,  has  always  been,  and  I  think  always  will  be,  the 
main  function  of  religion. 

Since  the  war,  there  has  been  a  decay  of  personal  morality,  which  I  should 
define  as  an  attitude  of  willingness  in  each  one  of  us  to  do  what  he  himself  thinks 
to  be  right — to  seek  what  each  one  of  us  considers  to  be  the  common  good 
instead  of  his  own  immediate  satisfaction. 

This  attitude  has  nothing  to  do  with  science.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  religion, 
and  no  small  fraction  of  the  world's  woes  arises  from  the  decay  of  this  attitude, 
and  its  revival  means,  as  I  take  it,  the  revival  of  true  religion. 

— Dr,  Robert  A.  Millikan 


Religion   as  a   morale-builder 
in  steaming  Liberian  jungles 
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FORTY-FIRST 


Chaplain   Pinn    conducting    service 
on   ship   en  route  to   North   Africa 


CHAPLAIN    JAMES    R.    C.    PINN 


THE  men  of  my  regiment,  the  Forty- 
first  Engineers,  were  always  typified 
by  a  deeply  religious  life — and  they 
showed  it  hy  their  songs.  While  other 
units  were  addicted  to  songs  of  the 
"swing"  variety,  my  men  preferred  the 
old  "spirituals"  —  those  songs  which, 
born  in  adversity,  came  from  the  souls 
of  their  forebears  who  lived  under 
fearful  conditions  but  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  presence  of  God.  Our 
regiment  quickly  became  known  far 
and  wide  as  "The  Singing  Forty-first." 

I  found  these  spirituals  a  religious 
vehicle  of  utmost  importance.  A  deep- 
running  sense  of  humor  was  also  indis- 
pensable. Solemn,  staid  attitudes  in 
religious  expression  were  quite  out  of 
place  for  us. 

We  were  among  the  first  contingents 
sent  over  the  Atlantic,  and  about  the 
first  to  go  to  Africa.  Even  before  we 
received  our  orders,  we  knew  we  were 


to  be  assigned  to  a  very  important  mis- 
sion which  might  involve  actual  com- 
bat as  well  as  engineer  work.  The  burn- 
ing question  in  each  soldier's  mind  and 
mouth  was,  "Where  ?"  The  answer  was, 
of  course,  a  closely  guarded  secret.  On 
the  way  to  the  port  of  embarkation  I 
went  from  car  to  car  among  the  men, 
listening  to  lively  discussions.  I  found 
traces  of  apprehension,  naturally ;  but 
through  it  all  shone  their  innate  sense 
of  humor,  expressed  in  the  inimitable 
style  of  their  race.  At  the  port  of  em- 
barkation the  men  were  rapidly  as- 
signed their  bunks  in  the  hold  of  the 
transport.  Down  the  hatches  they 
went,  and  all  were  confined  to  their 
quarters  until  the  ship  was  well  at  sea. 
From  the  very  start  of  the  trip  across, 
I  spent  virtually  all  my  time  among  the 
men,  going  from  one  group  to  another, 
listening  to,  and  joining  in,  their  con- 
versations.    They    would    talk    about 
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being  "out  in  the  drink."  Or  they  would 
ask,  "When  will  we  ever  get  over  that 
hill?"  Or  when  the  ship  rolled  and 
pitched  someone  would  say :  "Go  tell 
the  captain  to  pull  over  to  the  curb  and 
take  a  little  time  out,"  or  "Why  can't 
we  park  for  a  while?" 

We  were  blessed  with  a  great  band 
in  our  outfit,  led  by  W,  O.  John  J, 
Brice,  which  gave  constant  support  to 
cur  recreational  and  religious  programs. 
At  midday  and  at  sunset  the  band  pre- 
sented concerts.  The  music,  the  steady 
motion  of  the  ship,  the  crowds  of  listen- 
ing soldiers,  and  the  mystic,  brilliant 
sunset  behind  us  in  the  ship's  wake 
somehow  gave  us  all  a  feeling  of  safety. 

But  at  night  the  men  had  to  go  back 
down  the  hatches,  and  then  their  morale 
would  likewise  go  down.  That  is  when 
the  chaplain's  presence  and  program 
meant  so  much.  Nightly  assemblies 
were  held  in  the  ship's  mess  hall,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  over  600  men. 

Singing  was  a  major  part  of  those 
evening  programs.  Back  at  the  fort 
the  regiment  used  to  sing :  "Do  you 
think  I'll  make  a  soldier?  Yes,  I  think 
I'll  make  a  soldier,"  "We  are  climbing 
Jacob's  ladder  ;  every  round  goes  higher 
and  higher."  (This  expressed  the  fact 
that  the  Forty-first  Engineers  were 
getting  bigger  and  better  all  the  time.) 
At  sea  they  sang:  "What  would  I  do 
without  the  Lord"  .  .  .  "Give  me  that 
old-time  religion."  .  .  .  "The  Old  Ark's 
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a  'moverin'  "...  "When  the  saints  go 
marching  in.  Lord,  I  want  to  be  in  that 
number."  (They  added  a  variation  to 
that  last  spiritual :  "Oh,  when  the  boys 
go  marching  home — Lord,  I  want  to  be 
in  that  number !") 

On  the  way  across  we  had  several 
"alerts."  Submarines  and  planes  were 
constant  perils.  There  is  a  definite  tend- 
ency for  folk,  when  facing  danger  and 
the  unknown,  to  turn  to  God.  Religion 
became  more  and  more  important  to 
us  all.  Bible  reading  increased.  I  was 
constantly  asked  for  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments. Two  Bible-discussion  groups 
were  formed,  and,  under  the  chaplain's 
guidance,  the  men  faithfully  conducted 
them.  En  route,  three  large  and  in- 
spiring Sunday  services  were  held  on 
the  forward  deck,  with  practically  all 
the  men  and  officers  attending.  My  regi- 
ment has  always  had  a  90  per  cent 
church  attendance  record,  and  this  con- 
tinued throughout  my  stay  in  Africa. 

Finally  arrived  at  our  destination, 
Private  Napoleon  Taylor  was  chosen 
to  be  the  first  soldier  to  place  foot  on 
Liberian  soil.  I  assisted  him  in  prepar- 
ing the  following  sentence  speech :  "We 
are  here,  Liberia,  to  join  hands  as 
brothers,  that  we  together  might  help 
Democracy  live  on !"  He  carried  off  his 
role,  one  of  minor  historic  importance, 
in  fine  style. 

Thenceforth,  we  faced  the  African 
jungles.  Our  job  was  to  transform 
those  jungles  into  a  modern  Army  can- 
tonment— and  the  work  had  to  be  done 
in  the  tropical  rainy  season.  It  rained 
all  the  time.  The  men  could  be  heard 
singing  as  they  worked :  "Don't  know 
why  there's  no  sun  up  in  the  sky,  stormy 
weather.  Can't  get  my  poor  self  to- 
gether— keeps  rainin'  all  the  time." 

I  made  it  a  point  to  be  with  the  men 
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on  the  various  work  projects  as  much 
as  possible,  talking  with  them  and  en- 
couraging them  to  sirig.  The  sick  and 
wounded  were  visited  regularly.  Help- 
ing to  distribute  the  mail  gave  me  a 
chance  to  watch  for  those  in  need  of 
special  attention.  As  with  all  men  in 
service,  their  morale  went  up  or  down 
according  to  the  letters  received  or  not 
received  from   loved  ones. 

During  this  period  we  held  our  church 
services  for  the  most  part  in  the  rain, 
with  the  various  work  groups  scattered 
over  several  miles  of  mud,  until  we 
finally  completed  the  building  of  a  large 


theater,  seating  about  1,000  men.  Then 
cur  church  services  became  more  for- 
mal, with  the  band  furnishing  the  music. 
Every  Sunday  evening  during  our  stay 
in  Africa  we  held  musical  and  religious 
programs. 

The  men  always  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  these  services  of  worship. 
Having  seen  its  effect  on  men  in  this 
difficult  situation,  nobody  can  tell  me 
that  religion  did  not  play  a  dominant 
roll  in  the  "Singing  Forty-first,"  inspir- 
ing them  to  do  an  exceptional  job,  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  in  record 
time. 
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iST  offhand,  you  might  think  it  is  a 
far  call  from  Emily  Post,  gentle  but 
persistent  crusader  for  more  and  better 
reforms  in  etiquette,  to  the  "rough  and 
tough"  fighting  men  we  are  turning  out 
in  something  approaching  wholesale  lots, 
according  to  the  best  advice  from  the 
apologists  connected  with  the  Office  of 
War  Information. 

But  if  you  think  that,  mister,  you 
just  don't  know  this  man's  Army!  The 
outreach  of  the  ubiquitous  Emily  does 
not  end  with  the  niceties  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, nor  does  it  stop  at  the  super- 
refined  technique  of  choosing  the  cor- 
rect piece  of  gleaming  silverware  and 
plying  it  with  grace  and  finesse  beneath 
soft  candlelight. 

She  quotes  with  restrained  glee  a 
letter  from  a  top  sergeant: 

"If  our  new  recruits  think  they  can 
forget  their  manners,  they  are  mistaken. 
The  way  table  manners  are  taught  here 
is  that,  if  a  soldier  stretches  for  the 
butter,  his  next-door  neighbor  slaps  him 
smartly  on  the  wrist  with  his  knife.  If 
the  bread  is  being  passed  and  he  takes 
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a  slice  without  taking  the  plate,  his 
neighbor  drops  plate  and  all  in  his  lap. 
Crude  but  effective." 

And  on  that  our  celebrated  arbiter 
of  etiquette  comments : 

"It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  this 
evidence  that  now,  in  the  midst  of  train- 
ing for  the  most  desperate  life-and-death 
struggle  the  world  has  ever  known,  our 
Army's  conception  of  behavior  concedes 
that  a  basic  knowledge  of  etiquette 
indicates  strength,  not  weakness.  In 
other  words,  the  day  is  past  when  it 
was  generally  thought  that  strength  and 
toughness  and  courage  went  with  bad 
manners  and  a  rough  voice." 

We  have  an  idea,  somehow,  that 
Mrs.  Post  would  find  nothing  funny  in 
the  following  gag  which  is  current  in 
certain  Army  camps : 

In  the  mess  hall,  when  a  soldier 
reached  a  long  way  for  the  sugar  bowl, 
a  tablemate  remarked,  "Where's  your 
manners,  feller?  Haven't  you  got  a 
tongue?"  "Yeah,"  replied  the  soldier, 
"but  I  can  reach  farther  with  my  arm." 

Page  Mrs.  Post,  Sergeant! 
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AYBE,  as  you  open  these  pages,  you 
ill  ^^^  "1  Alaska.  If  so,  you  have 
already  scrapped  all  you  learned  in 
your  school  days  about  "Uncle  Sam's 
Attic"  and  are  beginning  from  scratch. 
Or  it  may  be  that  your  unit  is  on  its 
way  to  Alaska.  In  either  case,  surprises 
are  due  you. 

"Alaska,  land  of  ice  and  snow  and 
tallow-eating  Eskimo?"  —  remember? 
Then  why  are  those  wild  roses  and 
honeysuckle  bushes  within  the  Arctic 
Circle?  And  who  are  these  native 
Alaskans  wearing,  instead  of  the  furs 
and  skins  you  had  expected,  suits  that 
look  as  though  the  tailor  had  just 
turned  them  out?  And  where,  oh, 
where,  are  all  the  Eskimos?  And  where 
are  the  snow-and-ice  igloos  you  ex- 
pected to  find? 

Well,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
you  probably  remembered  what  was  said 
about  the  Eskimos  because  it  was  color- 
ful and  you  wanted  to  remember  it. 
But  what  you  didn't  remember  was  that 
the  Eskimos  are,  in  normal  times,  only 
about  one-fourth  of  Alaska's  population, 
and  that  another  one-fourth  live,  for 
the  most  part,  along  the  Arctic  Coast 
or  the  Bering  Sea,  probably  a  thousand 
miles  or  more  north  of  your  outfit. 
They  are  fishers  and  hunters,  and  they 
prefer   to   hunt   the   whale,    seal,   polar 
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bear  and  walrus,  regardless  of  the 
rigors  of  the  Arctic.  Why,  you  may 
stay  in  Alaska  for  the  "duration"  and 
never  see  Eskimos — unless  some  of  them 
are  serving  with  your  unit!  In  that 
case,  they  will  be  as  much  out  of  their 
environment  as  you  are  out  of  yours. 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  some 
Eskimos  near  by,  cultivate  their  ac- 
quaintance and  learn  about  Arctic 
Alaska  from  them.  And  when  they're 
not  looking,  take  a  peep  at  an  Alaskan 
map  and  see  how  far  from  home  they 
are.  Almost  as  far  as  you  are?  Could 
be !    Maybe  farther. 

Get  them  to  tell  you  tales  of  hunting 
and  trapping;  of  the  nights  that  last  for 
two  months  in  winter ;  of  the  days  that 
last  for  two  months  in  summer;  of  the 
tiny  flowers,  like  forget-me-nots,  that  in 
the  short  summer  grow  to  a  height  of 
a  few  inches,  bloom  for  a  short  while, 
then  are  caught  by  the  chill  of  the  ice 
that  comes  in  August,  and  are  gone  for 
another  ten  months. 

Ask  them  about  the  wild  ducks  and 
geese  and  other  fowl  that  fly  into  the 
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Arctic  at  a  certain  time  in  the  summer, 
and  back  again  at  a  certain  time,  before 
the  cold  has  a  chance  to  imprison  them. 
Or,  if  you  want  real  excitement,  ask 
them  to  describe  in  detail  a  whale, 
walrus,  or  polar-bear  hunt. 

Alaska  is  a  land  of  strange  contrasts 
and  contradictions.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  ruggedly  masculine  and  softly 
feminine.  It  has  some  two  thousand 
glaciers.  In  season,  its  waterways  are 
choked  with  icebergs ;  its  thousands  of 
mountain  peaks,  rising  majestically 
along  the  southeastern  and  southern 
coast,  are  all  snow-capped.  Yet,  because 
of  the  Japanese  current,  which  benevo- 
lently bathes  these  coasts,  the  average 
climate  of  Sitka,  for  instance,  compares 
favorably  with  the  average  climate  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Wild  flowers  grow  in  profusion  from 
the  entrance  to  Alaska  up  beyond  the 
Arctic  Circle.  According  to  botanists, 
there  is  a  variety  of  wild  flower  for 
almost  every  glacier  in  Alaska.  And  if 
you  are  in  Sitka,  go  to  the  national 
park  there,  walk  over  the  forest  floor 
and  see  if  you  can  find  a  bit  of  ground 
upon  which  your  foot  rests  so  solidly 
that  you  can't  sink  it  just  a  little 
farther.  See  if  you  can  find  the  hun- 
dred or  two  varieties  of  mosses  that 
grow  there.  And  doesn't  it  look  more 
like  a  jungle  than  what  you  had  ex- 
pected an  Alaskan  forest  to  look?  Yet 
a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface  there  is 
an  age-old  glacier.  That  is  why  moss- 
covered  tree  trunks  lie  all  about  you. 
Their  roots,  having  penetrated  the  earth 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  glacier,  cannot  find 
the  nurture  they  need  to  continue  to 
grow  to  greater  heights. 

Those  hundreds  of  miles  of  tree-cov- 
ered mountains  in  southeastern  Alaska 
constitute  the  Tongass  National  Forest. 
In  that  forest  there  is  enough  timber  to 
furnish  all  the  woodpulp  for  newsprint 
for  the  consumption  of  the  United  States 
for  the  next  century  or  two. 


It  is  by  flying  over  Alaska  that  one 
gets  the  best  impression  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  land.  From  the  air  it 
seems  to  be  dotted  with  lakes  and  rivers 
and  bays,  in  between  valleys  and  peaks. 
Farther  north,  especially  over  the 
tundra,  it  looks  so  wet  as  to  be  sodden. 
But  it  is  rich  in  fur-bearing  animals, 
game  and  fish.  You  may  eat  a  different 
variety  of  fish  every  meal  in  the  day, 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  then  some, 
and  not  repeat  yourself.  Then  there 
are  shrimp,  and  crabs  like  lobsters,  and 
such  wild  meats — in  season — as  to  de- 
light the  palate  of  any  connoisseur  of 
wild  game. 

Alaska  is  rich  in  mineral  resources, 
too — gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper,  tin, 
coal ;  in  fact,  almost  every  mineral 
known  to  science  is  found  within 
Alaska's  borders.  And  the  land  has  as 
yet  not  half  been  geologically  surveyed. 

But  Alaska's  real  resources  are  its 
native  peoples,  especially  the  young 
folk.  You  can't  really  know  Alaska 
until  you  know  them.  The  Church  (all 
denominations)  has  had  a  large  share 
in  the  education  and  training  of  Alaskan 
Indians  and  Eskimos.  Whenever  you 
visit  a  town  or  village,  find  your  way 
to  one  of  the  churches  and  get  ac- 
quainted. 

There  is  more  artistic  talent  in 
Alaska  than  Alaskans  themselves  real- 
ize. They  sing,  play,  sketch,  carve 
ivory,  hammer  brass  and  silver,  weave 
rugs,  paint — and  all  with  apparently  lit- 
tle effort  and  training.  Do  a  little 
exploring  on  your  own  sometime,  just 
to  see  for  yourself.  Try  to  find  on 
display  in  the  town  near  your  camp 
some  of  the  reindeer-hide  etchings  done 
by  an  Eskimo,  George  Ahgupuk ;  the 
oils  or  water  colors  by  another  Eskimo, 
Howard  Rock — both  nationally  known. 
George  Ahgupuk,  a  member  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  church  at  Shishwaref, 
has  some  of  his  finest  drawings  hanging 
in  the  Anchorage  Hotel,  at  Anchorage. 
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(Here,  too,  are  some  of  the  beautiful 
paintings  of  Alaskan  scenes  by  the  well- 
known  white  artist,  the  late  Sydney- 
Laurence.)  Howard  Rock,  an  Episco- 
palian, son  of  an  Eskimo  who  served 
as  interpreter  for  a  missionary  in 
Alaska  under  the  Episcopalian  church, 
has  oil  paintings  hanging  in  Alaska, 
in  Seattle,  where  he  studied  art  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  and  in 
the   salons   of  the  Alaska-bound  ships. 

WHien  you  see  Alaska's  flag,  thirteen 
stars  in  the  shape  of  the  dipper,  in  a 
field  of  blue,  remember  that  it  was 
designed  by  Benny  Benson,  age  thirteen 
at  the  time,  an  Aleut  Indian,  who  was 
at  the  Jesse  Lee  Home  (Methodist). 
A  beautiful  poem  to  accompany  it,  as  it 
was  entered  in  a  territorial  contest,  was 
written  by  an  Indian  girl. 

Some  of  you  may  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  in  camp  with  Simeon  Oliver, 
Eskimo  artist,  pianist,  composer,  radio 
artist,  author  and  lecturer.  He  is  a 
Methodist,  reared  under  the  influence 
of  a  medical  missionary,  Dr.  A.  S. 
Newhall,  at  Unalaska,  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  Simeon  saw  his  first  fruit  tree 
when  he  came  to  the  States  to  enter 
college.  (Trees  don't  grow  in  his  part 
of  Alaska.)  He  had  expected  to  take 
medical  training  and  return  as  a  doctor 
among  his  people.  But  his  musical 
talent — or  genius — called  louder  than 
his  taste  for  medicine.  While  his  people 
are  the  poorer  for  his  choice,  the 
United  States,  especially  the  East,  which 
is  now  his  home,  is  the  richer.  (If 
you  happen  to  be  in  camp  with  him,  and 
haven't  yet  discovered  Simeon,  look  him 
up  and  ask  him  to  play  his  "lullaby"!) 

If  you  are  in  Juneau,  visit  the  Me- 
morial Church  in  charge  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  Soboleff,  graduate  of  Sheldon 
Jackson  School,  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Uni- 
versity, and  Seminary,  the  second  fully 
trained  Alaskan  minister  to  serve  his 
people,  the  Rev.  Edward  S.  Wassden,  a 
Tsimpshean,    now    deceased,    being   the 


first.  Mr.  SobolefT  sings,  plays  the 
violin,  broadcasts  services  over  the 
radio.  He  was  asked  by  the  sixteenth 
session  of  the  Territorial  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  serve  as  chaplain  during 
their  meetings  which  lasted  sixty  days 
early  this  year. 

In  Sitka  visit  the  Sheldon  Jackson 
School ;  in  Seward,  the  Jesse  Lee  Home, 
both  for  Alaskan  Indian  and  Eskimo 
boys  and  girls. 

If  you  go  to  Anchorage,  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter  to  get  to  Palmer,  in 
Matanuska  Valley,  over  the  connecting 
government  highway,  some  fifty  miles 
to  the  north.  Here  you  will  find  a  little 
colony  of  farmers,  most  of  them  sent 
to  Alaska  from  Montana  and  North 
Dakota  after  the  droughts  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Go  to  their  church — a  com- 
munity church  where  from  ten  to  four- 
teen denominations  worship  and  work 
in  peace  and  harmony.  If  you  cannot 
find  a  church  of  your  denomination  in 
your  part  of  Alaska,  you  are  sure  to 
find  church  members  of  your  denomina- 
tion in  this  church. 

If  you  do  get  up  among  the  Eskimos, 
going  to  their  churches  will  teach  you 
something  about  church  attendance.  The 
whole  village  goes  en  masse.  And  it's 
there  you  will  hear  really  fine  singing — 
hymn  tunes  will  be  familiar,  but  the 
chances  are  the  words  will  be  in  Eskimo. 
In  Barrow,  for  instance,  you  will  see 
the  farthest  north  vested  choir. 

Alaska's  flag  is  uniquely  beautiful. 
And  it  waves  over  a  land  that  is  equally 
so.  But  the  finest  of  Alaska's  peoples 
you  will  find  in  her  churches.  And 
there  are  many  of  them — perhaps  not 
always  of  your  own  denomination  in 
your  town,  but  you  will  find  a  warm 
welcome.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  "na- 
tive son"  to  have  Alaskans  take  you  to 
their  hearts — whether  they  be  Eskimo, 
Indian,  or  white.  Nor  will  you  be  there 
long  before  you've  taken  them  to  your 
heart — for  keeps  ! 


FOR  PRIVATE         AND         GROUP         STUDY 


Subject  for  the  first  week  of  the  month: 

GOD  CALLS  A  LEADER 

(Exodus  2:1  to  3 :  12) 


MONDAY     (Matthew    18:  1-10), 

"Take    heed    that    ye    despise    not    one 
of  these  little  ones"   (Matthew  18:10). 

The  little  ark,  sailing  among  the  bul- 
rushes, carried  a  precious  cargo.  In- 
deed, the  little  child  aboard  was  destined 
under  God  to  change  the  whole  course 
of  history.  Every  little  lad  is  a  bundle 
of  possibilities.  Every  man  in  the  serv- 
ice is  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  a  boy. 

One  of  the  very  important  things  that 
every  man  in  the  service  should  bear 
in  mind  is  the  influence  that  he  exer- 
cises over  the  young  people  whose  eyes 
are    ever    following   him. 

The  men  in  the  service  like  to  get 
mail  from  home.  I  am  confident  that 
some  of  the  younger  lads  in  the  com- 
munities from  which  you  come  would 
be  as  proud  as  peacocks  if  they  received 
letters  from  you.  Write  them,  and  when 
you  do  be  sure  your  letters  point  your 
young  correspondents  to  the  right  ideals. 

TUESDAY  (1  Corinthians  2:  1-8). 

"I  came  not  with  excellence  of  speech" 
(1  Corinthians  2:1). 

Moses,  when  called  to  be  God's  great 
leader,  admitted  a  weakness :  the  lack 
of  eloquence.  As  a  mater  of  fact,  the 
gift  of  gab  isn't  a  gift  as  much  as  it 
is  a  peril.  How  often  we  are  called 
upon     to     make     apologies     for     silly. 


"Bible  Bits"  are  developed  from  outlines  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Improved  Uniform 
Lessons.  The  outlines  are  copyrighted  by  the 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education, 
and  are  used  by  permission.  The  comments 
this  month  are  prepared  for  us  by  Rev.  I.  H. 
Hagedorn,  pastor  of  the  Bethel  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


thoughtless  and  unkind  things  that  we 
say — and  often  don't  mean ! 

The  words  of  the  late  Theodore 
Roosevelt  need  often  to  be  recalled,  "A 
cynical  habit  of  thought  and  speech, 
a  readiness  to  criticize  work  which  the 
critics  himself  never  tries  to  perform, 
an  intellectual  aloofness  which  will  not 
accept  contact  with  life's  realities — all 
these  are  marks  not  of  superiority,  but 
of  weakness."  In  short,  critics  should 
learn  to  toughen  their  hands  with  the 
doing  of  good  deeds  before  they  point 
their  fingers   in   criticism! 

WEDNESDAY  (Hebrews  11:23- 
27).  "He  endured  as  seeing  him  who 
is  invisible"  (Hebrews  11:27). 

It  was  a  rough  road  upon  which 
Moses  set  out.  He  deliberately  chose  to 
suffer  affliction  with  and  for  his  people 
rather  than  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
court  life. 

Every  great  life  begins  with  self- 
renunciation.  But  with  the  dethrone- 
ment of  self,  Moses  enthroned  God. 
The  fact  of  God's  presence  was  ever  a 
source  of  strength  to  him. 

God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and 
He  stands  ready  to  make  His  presence 
felt  in  the  routine  of  everyday  lives. 
We  are  happy  and  strong  and  brave, 
able  to  endure  and  to  do  all  things, 
when  we  remember  that  He  is  with  us 
every  day,  every  hour,  every  moment. 
The  Lord  can  be  with  you  just  as  much 
as  He  was  with  the  saints  down 
through  the  years.  Christ's  last  words 
were,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always." 
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THURSDAY    (Hebrews    13:1-8), 

"I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee"  (Hebrews  13:5). 

It  is  sin  alone  which  hides  the  face 
of  God  from  us.  When  we  grow  proud, 
become  self-sufficient  and  intoxicated 
with  our  successes,  the  consciousness  of 
God  vanishes. 

Of  all  the  memorials  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  there  is  not  one  that  gives  a 
nobler  thought  than  that  inscribed  on 
the  monument  to  Lord  Lawrence.  It 
simply  has  his  name,  with  the  date  of 
his  death,  and  these  words,  "He  feared 
man  so  little  because  he  feared  God  so 
much." 

God  is  always  able  to  perform 
miracles  through  the  man  who  is  will- 
ing to  yield  himself  utterly  to  Him. 
I  once  saw  somewhere  the  sign,  "Don't's 
for  machinists."  This  rule  was  laid 
down,  "Don't  argue  with  your  boss." 
That  is  as  good  a  rule  in  the  realm  of 
religion  as  in  the  realm  of  labor ! 

FRIDAY    (Philippians    4:  11-19), 

"My  God  shall  supply  all  your  need, 
according  to  his  riches  in  glory" 
(Philippians  4:19). 

God  called  Gideon  from  the  farm  to 
take  his  place  on  the  battlefield.  His 
task  was  to  rescue  his  people  from  the 
hand  of  the  oppressor.  He  undertook 
the  task  reluctantly — ^but  once  he  was 
committed  to  it,  he  never  turned  back. 
Like  many  a  man  in  the  armed  forces 
today,  he  went  forward  in  the  strength 
of  his  God. 

A  man  and  his  little  son  went  out  to 
work  in  a  garden.  The  boy  was  given 
a  pile  of  stone  to  throw  into  a  ditch. 
After  a  while,  he  cried  out:  "Dad, 
here's  one  I  can't  lift.  I've  tried  with 
all  my  might,  but  it's  no  use."  The 
father  said,  "No,  my  boy,  you  have  not 
tried  with  all  your  might,  for  I  am  here 
as  a  part  of  your  might,  and  you  did 
not  ask  me  to  help  you." 

We  are  not  only  responsible  for  what 


we  can  do  in  our  own  strength,  but  we 
are  also  responsible  to  count  upon  the 
strength  and  resources  which  God  gen- 
erously makes  available. 

SATURDAY  (Acts  9:  10-20),  "Men 
ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint" 
(Luke  18:1). 

One  test  of  the  truly  converted  man 
is  this,  "Does  he  pray?"  "Behold,  he 
prayeth,"  the  angel  said  to  Ananias, 
who  was  commissioned  to  call  upon  the 
newly  converted  Saul. 

The  great  apostle  Paul  made  prayer 
his  native  atmosphere.  Someone  has 
described  him  as  "a  happy  little  Jew, 
whose  head  was  ever  touching  Heaven." 

Prayer  is  a  secret  weapon,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  A  soldier  is  a  better 
soldier  if  he  prays.  An  officer  once 
reported  to  General  Stonewall  Jackson 
that  there  was  noise  in  the  camp.  Asked 
the  cause,  the  officer  replied  that  the 
men  were  loudly  praying  and  singing, 
and  commented  that  the  articles  of  war 
call  for  the  punishment  of  unusual  noise. 
Stonewall  Jackson  said,  "God  forbid 
that  praying  should  ever  be  an  unusual 
noise  in  this  camp !" 

SUNDAY  (Romans  8:  31-39),  "We 

are  more  than  conquerors  through 
him  that  loved  us"   (Romans  8:37). 

The  victory  eventually  will  be  with 
the  Lord.  He  always  wins  the  last  and 
final  battle.  The  great  General  Hanni- 
bal conducted  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
campaigns  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
in  the  mountains  and  plains  of  Italy. 
He  won  countless  battles,  but  he  lost 
the  final  one.  That  was  the  one  that 
counted.  That  is  the  one  that  the  Lord 
always  wins. 

"In  the  long  run  .  .  ."  we  often  say 
— by  which  phrase  we  mean  that  things 
will  work  out  in  time.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, have  the  patience  to  wait.  In  His 
own  time  God  will  show  His  hand  and 
reveal  His  mighty  arm. 


FOR  PRIVATE         AND         GROUP         STUDY 


Subject  for  the  second  week  of  the  month: 

GOD  ENCOURAGES  MOSES 

(Exodus  3:  13  to  4:31) 


MONDAY    (2    Timothy    1:6-9), 

"God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of 
fear,  hut  of  pozver  and  of  love,  and  of 
a  sound  mind"   (2  Timothy  1:7). 

Like  all  truly  great  persons,  Moses 
was  a  reverent  man.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  once  wrote,  "There  is  a  little 
plant  called  reverence,  in  the  corners  of 
my  soul's  garden,  which  I  love  to  have 
watered  about  once  a  week."  A  soldier 
surely  should  also  bear  the  mark  of 
reverence.  He,  too,  should  heed  the  call 
of  worship. 

I  recall  a  little  backwoods  Sunday 
school  in  Kentucky  from  which  there 
have  gone  out  seven  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  one  missionary,  one  candidate 
for  Vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
one  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
seventy-two  schoolteachers,  thirteen 
merchants,  ten  lawyers  and  thirteen 
practicing  physicians.  Not  one  con- 
nected with  this  Sunday  school  has 
ever  been  convicted  of  a  crime. 

TUESDAY    (1    John    4:  18-21). 

"There  is  no  fear  in  love,  hut  perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear"   (1   John  4:18). 

It  is  a  great  experience  to  know  that 
one  is  in  the  love  of  God.  There  is  a 
legend  to  the  effect  that,  during  the 
dangerous  days  when  revolution  was  in 
the  air,  Thomas  Jefferson  stationed  a 
sentry  behind  a  portrait  which  hung  in 
his  bedroom.  The  eyes  of  the  portrait 
were  cut  out,  and  through  these  aper- 
tures the  eyes  of  Jefferson's  bodyguard 
kept  watch  over  him  as  he  slept. 

The   Christian   soldier   also  has  One 


watching  over  him.  One  who  never 
slumbers  nor  sleeps. 

A  little  native  lad,  reciting  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm,  started  out  confi- 
dently, "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd. 
I've  got  all  I  want  .  .  ."  He  un- 
consciously had  spoken  a  great  truth ! 

WEDNESDAY  (2  Timothy  1:12- 
18),  "I  know  whom  I  have  helieved, 
and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  ahlc  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto 
him"    (2  Timothy  1:12). 

During  the  First  World  War  General 
Pershing  said  to  American  soldiers : 
"Hardships  will  be  your  lot ;  tempta- 
tions will  befall  you,  but  the  teachings 
of  our  Saviour  will  give  you  strength. 
Let  your  valor  as  a  soldier  and  your 
conduct  as  a  man  be  an  inspiration  to 
your  comrades,  and  an  honor  to  your 
country." 

Jesus  Christ  affords  the  power 
whereby  a  man  may  ever  be  at  his 
best.  The  One  who  healed  the  leper, 
controlled  the  tempest,  commanded  the 
demons,  opened  blind  eyes  and  raised 
the  dead,  walks  by  your  side.  Wise  and 
happy  is  the  service  man  who  can  say 
in  the  words  of  an  old  hymn,  "All  my 
trust  on  Thee  is  stayed." 

THURSDAY    (Acts    18:511), 

"Then  spake  the  Lord  to  Paul  .  .  . 
Be  not  afraid  .  .  .  for  I  am  with  thee" 
(Acts  18:9-10). 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  apostle  Paul 
never  wore  a  uniform.    But  he  was  a 
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soldier  through  and  through.  He  liked 
to  speak  of  the  Christian  life  as  a  battle, 
and  of  the  Christian  as  a  soldier. 

There  is  a  fine  story  told  of  General 
Gordon,  the  great  English  soldier.  On 
one  occasion  during  the  Crimean  War, 
the  Russians  actually  reached  the 
British  trench  and  threatened  to  drive 
the  British  back.  Gordon  stood  on  the 
parapet,  in  great  danger  of  his  life, 
with  nothing  save  his  stick  in  his  hand, 
encouraging  the  soldiers  to  drive  out 
the  enemy.  "Gordon,"  they  cried,  "come 
down !"  But  he  took  not  the  least 
notice.  Whereupon,  a  soldier  who  was 
near,  said  to  his  comrade :  "It's  all 
right ;  'e  don't  mind  bein'  killed ;  'e's 
one   of   those   blessed   Christians !" 

"Those  blessed  Christians"  have  in 
their  faith  a  source  of  strength  and 
courage  the  non-Christian  does  not  pos- 
sess. And  that  faith  always  shines 
brightest  in  the  darkest  hours. 

FRIDAY    (John    16:25-33),     "Be 

of  good  cheer.  I  have  overcome  the 
world"  (John  16:33). 

Sometimes  we  say,  in  a  time  when 
things  look  dark,  "Cheer  up."  Our 
words  of  attempted  encouragement  may 
mean  little  or  nothing.  But  when  Jesus 
says  "Be  of  good  cheer,"  He  speaks 
with  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

When  we  are  faced  with  pain  and 
distress,  it  is  good  to  remember  the 
above  words  spoken  by  our  divine 
Lord.  They  will  steady  us  in  the  midst 
of  life's  storms.  Someone  has  wisely 
said  that  there  are  those  who  have  their 
troubles  three  times :  first,  in  anticipa- 
tion ;  second,  in  actual  realization ;  and 
lastly,  in  living  it  over  and  over  again, 
in  morbid  retrospection. 

There  is  no  buddy  who  can  mean  as 
much  to  us  as  Jesus  Christ.  His  words 
are  words  of  power.  His  hand  has  in 
it  the  grip  of  steel.  And  His  presence 
can  make  us  spiritually  invincible  in  the 
day  of  battle.- 


SATURDAY    (]ohn    20:19-29). 

"Be  not  faithless,  but  believing"  (John 
20:27). 

Faith  is  the  keyword  in  the  Christian 
life.  Jesus  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
He  saw  faith  expressing  itself.  He  was 
never  so  sad  as  when  He  found  it 
absent. 

When  the  Japanese  started  bomb- 
ing, in  the  province  of  Chekiang,  a 
Christian  family  was  momentarily  at  a 
loss  as  to  just  what  to  do.  A  small 
boy  of  the  family  said,  "Let  us  kneel 
down  in  this  corner  and  ask  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  take  care  of  us."  They  knelt, 
and  when  the  danger  had  passed,  they 
found  that  that  corner  was  about  the 
only  one  in  the  compound  not  destroyed. 

There  is  always  protection,  ample 
and  sufficient,  when  one's  life  is  hid  in 
Christ.  When  a  soldier  is  thus  pano- 
plied, the  corrupting  influences,  evil 
associations,  worldliness  and  immoral- 
ities will  have  no  dominion  over  him. 

SUNDAY    (Matthew   28:  16-20). 

"Lo,  I  am  zvith  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world"  (Matthew  28: 
20). 

The  selection  of  friends,  whenever  a 
man  comes  upon  a  new  field  of  opera- 
tions, is  a  mater  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance. The  manner  in  which  we  choose 
our  buddies  very  definitely  fixes  the 
path  in  which  we  will  walk. 

The  crows,  one  Spring,  began  to  pull 
up  a  farmer's  young  corn,  so  he  loaded 
his  gun  and  went  out  to  frighten  them 
away,  not  knowing  that  his  parrot,  see- 
ing the  crows,  had  flown  over  and 
joined  them.  The  farmer  fired  his  blast, 
and  found  to  his  surprise  that,  besides 
killing  three  crows,  he  also  wounded 
his  parrot. 

At  home,  the  children  asked,  "What 
did  it.  Papa?" 

"Bad  company.  Bad  company,"  an- 
swered the  parrot  in  solemn  voice. 

"Aye,  that  was  it!"  said  the  father. 


FOR         PRIVATE         AND         GROUP         STUDY 


Subject  for  the  third  week  of  the  month: 

THE  COST  OF  DRINKIIVG 

(Deuteronomy  21 :  18-21 ;    Proverbs  23  :  20-21 ;    1  Corinthians  6:  9-11) 


MONDAY  (Luke  15:  11-16).  "And 
there  zvasfed  his  substance  with  riotous 
living"  (Luke  15:13). 

What  a  fool  the  Prodigal  Son  was ! 
He  wasted  not  only  his  money,  but  he 
wasted  his  manhood  as  well. 

I  once  saw  a  little  article  bearing  the 
title,  "Beer  mathematics."  Said  the 
glass  of  beer  to  the  bottle  of  gin :  "I'm 
not  much  of  a  mathematician,  but  I  can 
and  I  do  add  to  a  man's  nervous 
troubles,  subtract  cash  from  his  pocket- 
book,  multiply  his  aches  and  pains, 
divide  his  property  with  the  liquor 
traffic,  so  that  fractions  only  remain  for 
him.  Moreover,  I  take  interest  from  his 
work  and  discount  his  chances  for 
health  and  success." 

Surely,  a  body  purchased  at  the  price 
of  the  blood  of  the  very  Son  of  God 
should  never  be  abused  or  defiled ! 

TUESDAY  (Galatians  6:7-9). 

"Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,   that  shall 
he  also  reap"  (Galatians  6:7). 

The  environment  of  the  place  where 
liquor  is  sold  is  one  of  its  worst  evils. 
In  preaching  on  the  text,  "Adam,  where 
art  thou?",  a  Negro  preacher  said:  "I 
make  three  divisions  to  this  text.  In 
the  first  place,  every  man  has  got  to 
be  somewhere.  Secondly,  some  men  are 
where  they  ought  not  to  be.  Thirdly, 
they  who  are  where  they  ought  not  to 
be  are  going  to  find  themselves  where 
they  don't  want  to  be !" 

The  man  who  walks  in  the  counsel 
of  the  ungodly  is  where  he  ought  not 
to  be,  and  he  is  destined  to  find  himself 


where  he  doesn't  want  to  be.  Dr.  J. 
McBeath  offers  this  counsel  to  young 
soldiers :  "You  want  to  be  a  man,  clean 
and  not  sloppy,  never  losing  authority 
over  mind  or  body.  Therefore,  cut  out 
all  liquor!" 

Liquor  affects  us  adversely  in  three 
dimensions :  externally,  internally  and 
eternally. 

WEDNESDAY  (1  Corinthians  6: 
9-11).  "No  drunkards  shall  inherit 
the  Kingdom  of  God"   (1   Cor,  6:10). 

The  real  Christian  must  give  Christ 
pre-eminence  in  all  things.  By  contrast, 
many  men,  by  indulgence  in  drink,  turn 
their  minds  over  to  the  control  of  alco- 
hol. Instead  of  every  thought  being 
brought  into  captivity  to  Christ,  the 
mind  becomes  a  slave  to  drink. 

Around  the  walls  of  public  places 
one  often  sees  notices  warning  service 
men  and  civilians  that  a  few  words 
loosely  spoken  might  bring  death  to 
American  fighting  men.  Liquor  loosens 
tongues.  Information  useful  to  the 
enemy  is  there  imparted. 

The  signs,  in  one  instance  we  know 
of,  meant  nothing  to  those  whose  brains 
alcohol  had  befuddled.  Out  of  the 
mouths  of  officers  and  men  came  in- 
formation which,  linked  together,  gave 
a  spy  all  he  wanted  to  know.  A  few 
days  later  a  transport  was  sunk  and 
many  lives  lost.  None  of  those  men 
intentionally  were  traitors  to  their  coun- 
try.   But  actually  they  all  were ! 

THURSDAY  (1  Corinthians  9:  24- 
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THE   LINK 


27),  "Every  man  that  striveth  for  the 
mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things" 
(1  Corinthians  9:25). 

General  Pershing  once  said:  "Banish 
the  entire  liquor  industry  from  the 
United  States ;  close  every  saloon,  every 
brewery;  suppress  drinking  by  severe 
punishment  to  the  drinker,  and  if  neces- 
sary death  to  the  seller  or  maker,  or 
both,  as  traitors,  and  the  nation  will 
suddenly  find  itself  amazed  at  its  effi- 
ciency, and  startled  at  the  increase  in 
its  labor  supply.  I  shall  not  go  slow  on 
prohibition,  for  I  know  what  is  the 
greatest  foe  to  my  men,  greater  even 
than  the  bullets  of  the  enemy." 

Lloyd  George  said :  "During  the 
World  War,  drink  used  up  as  much 
tonnage  as  the  Germans  had  sunk  with 
all  their  submarines ;  it  killed  more  men 
than  have  been  killed  by  the  German 
submarines.  Drink  destroyed  more  food 
than  all  the  submarines  put  together." 

FRIDAY     (1  Peter    2:lh  12), 

"Abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war 
against  the  soul"   (1  Peter  2:  11). 

It  is  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit  that 
liquor  discharges  its  hardest  blasts. 
When  alcohol  controls  a  man's  actions 
the  brakes  of  decency,  propriety  and 
morality  are  released.  Paul  rightly  ad- 
monishes us,  "Be  not  drunk  with  wine, 
wherein  is   excess." 

An  army  colonel  once  called  upon 
President  Lincoln.  Because  of  over- 
indulgence, his  rank  had  been  taken 
from  him ;  he  wanted  Lincoln  to  restore 
it  again.  The  man's  record  was  one 
of  gallantry,  but  the  lines  on  his  face 
told  their  own  story  of  unrestrained 
indulgence.  Lincoln  said,  "Colonel,  I 
know  your  story,  but  you  carry  your 
condemnation  in  your  face." 

The  great  War  President  would  not 
entrust  a  thousand  men  to  a  man  who 
put  an  enemy  into  his  mouth  to  steal 
away  his  brains. 


SATURDAY    (Ephesians    5:1-6), 

"The  wages  of  sin  is  death"  (Romans 
6:23). 

Addressing  a  group  of  medical  stu- 
dents, Professor  Simpson  of  Edinburgh 
University  said :  "You  will  not  be  long 
in  practice  before  you  prove  these  five 
things:  that  alcohol,  habitually  used, 
can  of  itself  produce  disease  from 
which  the  abstainer  remains  exempt; 
that  it  will  aggravate  disease  to  which 
all  are  liable;  that  it  renders  those 
who  habitually  use  it  more  open  to 
attacks  of  various  forms  of  illness ; 
that  the  alcoholic  has  a  worse  chance 
of  recovery  from  a  fever  or  an  injury 
than  an  abstainer,  and  that  in  the  crises 
of  disease,  the  alcoholic  gets  less  bene- 
fit from  stimulants  than  the  abstainer." 

Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it — 
liquor  tends  to  ruin  health,  shorten  life, 
destroy  character,  and  bring  to  pass 
unhappiness  and  misery. 

SUNDAY     (Ephesians     5:  11-16), 

"See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly, 
not  as  fools,  but  as  wise"  (Ephesians 
5:15). 

We  have  to  be  on  the  alert  against 
the  wisecracks  which  purport  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  the  habits  of  abstemious- 
ness. Clarence  Darrow  and  Clarence 
True  Wilson  once  engaged  in  debate. 
Said  Darrow,  T  bought  some  grape- 
juice,  and  put  it  away  for  a  month, 
and  God  turned  it  into  wine."  Wilson 
was  on  the  trigger,  and  shot  back: 
"How  about  eggs?  Nature  in  time  will 
do  the  same  thing  to  them.  However, 
I  don't  insist  upon  eating  them  addled, 
because  it  was  Nature  that  fixed  them 
that  way.  And  I  don't  argue  my  right 
to  put  them  on  the  market." 

It  is  plain  cold  facts  which  prove 
the  case  for  abstinence.  The  death  rate 
among  alcoholics  under  sixty-five  is 
double  the  average.  Just  as  the  Bible 
says,  "Strong  drink  shall  be  bitter  to 
them  that  drink  it." 


FOR  PRIVATE         AND         GROUP         STUDY 


Subject  for  the  fourth  week  of  the  month: 

GOD  DELIVERS  HIS  PEOPLE 

(Exodus  5:22-23;  6:1-7;   12:51) 


MONDAY  (Acts  12:  1-16),  "The 
Lord  hath  sent  his  angel,  and  hath 
delivered  me  out  of  the  hand  of  Herod" 
(Acts  12:11). 

Prayer  always  opens  doors.  J.  Hud- 
son Taylor,  of  China,  once  gave  this 
counsel  to  Dan  Crawford,  who  was 
beginning  his  work  in  Africa :  "Don't 
stay  at  the  coast.  Go  into  the  interior. 
Always  remember  that,  however  far  in 
you  go,  men  can  only  wall  you  round. 
They  can  never  roof  you  in !" 

Later  on,  Dan  Crawford  and  his 
party  had  to  cross  a  flooded  stream. 
No  boats  were  available.  Haste  was 
urgent.  They  camped  and  prayed. 
Even  while  they  were  praying,  a  tall 
tree,  which  had  battled  with  the  river 
for  a  century  or  more,  began  to  totter 
and  then  fell  clear  across  the  stream. 
"The  royal  engineers  of  Heaven,"  said 
Mr.  Crawford,  "thus  laid  a  pontoon 
bridge  for   God's   servants." 

The  prayers  of  the  righteous  are  still 
effective. 

TUESDAY  (1  Corinthians  15:  51- 
58).  "Ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord"  (1  Corinthians 
15:58). 

The  Lord  will  not  be  indebted  to  any 
one.  He  always  more  than  meets  His 
obligations.  He  remembers  His  promises. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fine  thing 
for  His  followers,  wherever  they  may 
find  themselves,  to  remember  their 
promises  to  their  God.  Though  he  is 
far  afield,  a  man's  obligation  to  his 
home    church    stands.     Just    after    the 


Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  a  letter 
arrived  one  day  at  the  post  office  in 
Lexington,  the  home  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, addressed  to  Jackson's  old  pastor. 
The  lines  were  all  down,  and  the  people 
had  been  waiting  anxiously  for  news. 
They  recognized  the  General's  hand- 
writing, and  pressed  the  pastor  to  open 
the  letter.  It  disclosed  this  bit  of  news : 
"Dear  Pastor,  I  remember  that  this  is 
the  day  of  the  collection  for  foreign 
missions.  Please  find  enclosed  my 
check.     (Signed)   T.  J.  Jackson." 

WEDNESDAY    (Acts    5:1 7-22) . 

"The  angel  of  the  Lord  by  night 
opened  the  prison  doors  and  brought 
them  forth"   (Acts  5:19). 

Often  we  find  ourselves  hemmed  in 
by  harrowing  circumstances.  At  such 
times  there  seems  to  be  no  way  out. 
The  forces  arrayed  against  us  seem 
stronger  than  we.  However,  with  God, 
we  are  more  than  a  match  for  them. 
Sin  often  has  us  down ;  but  we  never 
need  be  out ! 

At  an  evangelistic  meeting  not  long 
ago,  a  young  soldier  said  he  would  like 
to  come  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  he  was 
chained  and  couldn't  break  away.  The 
wise  minister  said,  "Ay,  man,  why  don't 
you  come  chain  and  all?"  The  soldier 
said,  "I  never  thought  of  that.  I  will !" 
He  not  only  spoke  promptly  but  acted 
the  same  way,  and  he  found  the  deliver- 
ance his  Saviour  had  promised. 

"Jesus  paid  it  all, 
All  to  Him  I  owe." 
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July 


THURSDAY  (Luke  11:1-13),  "De- 
liver us  from  evil"   (Luke  11:4). 

The  strongest  man  that  ever  lived 
isn't  strong  enough  to  meet  Satan 
alone.  That  was  a  smart  youth  who, 
when  asked  how  he  was  able  to  resist 
temptation,  said:  "I  know  the  devil 
wants  to  get  me,  but  when  he  knocks 
at  the  door  of  my  heart,  I  just  say, 
'Lord,    won't   you    go    to    the    door?'" 

A  little  girl  asked  her  father, 
"Father,  is  the  devil  bigger  than  my 
big  brother?"  "Yes,  I  think  he  is," 
the  father  answered.  "Well,  is  he 
bigger  than  Mamma?"  "Yes,  the  devil 
is  bigger  even  than  Mamma."  And 
then  the  little  girl  looked  up  at  the 
six-foot-three  height  of  her  father,  and 
asked,  "Daddy,  is  the  devil  bigger  than 
you  are?"  "Yes,"  laughingly  replied  the 
father,  "I  must  admit  that  he  is  bigger 
than  I  am."  The  little  girl  was  some- 
what perplexed.  Finally,  a  smile  broke 
over  her  face,  and  she  said,  "But  the 
devil  isn't  bigger  than  Jesus,  is  he. 
Daddy?" 

"No,  my  darling,"  the  father  replied, 
"you  have  at  last  come  to  Someone 
bigger  than  Satan !" 

FRIDAY  (Luke  13:  10-16).  "The 
power  of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal 
them"  (Luke  5:17). 

T'he  spiritual  approach  to  the  problem 
of  health  is  becoming  increasingly 
recognized  both  by  science  and  by  reli- 
gion. 

Faith  awakens  listless  minds,  ex- 
pels negative  moods,  releases  dormant 
energy,  breaks  through  the  isolating 
walls  of  lonely  selves,  and  creates  in 
insecure    souls   a   basis    for    steadiness. 

In  his  volume.  On  Being  a  Real 
Person,  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 
says :  "It  becomes  clear  that  the  way 
we  handle  our  faith  faculty  is  predomi- 
nantly important  to  physical  health." 
In  short,  the  presence  of  Christ  in  our 
lives  has  healing  virtue. 


SATURDAY  (Acts  16: 22-32).  "Im- 
mediately all  the  doors  were  opened, 
and  everyone's  bands  were  loosed" 
(Acts  16:26). 

Jesus  always  has  been  pointing  men 
to  freedom.  "Behold,  I  have  set  before 
you  an  open  door,"  we  read  in  the  book 
of  Revelation, 

Holman  Hunt,  in  painting  the  picture. 
The  Light  of  the  World,  shows 
Christ  standing  at  the  door  of  a  cot- 
tage. In  His  felt  hand  He  holds  a 
lantern;  His  right  hand  is  knocking 
on  a  heavily  paneled  door.  On  the 
day  this  painting  was  unveiled,  a  group 
of  art  critics  was  present.  One  of  them 
remarked,  "Mr.  Hunt,  you  haven't 
finished  your  work."  "It  is  finished," 
the  artist  answered.  "But  there  is  no 
handle  on  that  door."  "That,"  said  the 
artist,  "is  the  door  of  the  human 
heart — it  can  be  opened  only  from  the 
inside." 

SUNDAY  (Mark  2:  1-12).  "That 
ye  may  knozv  that  the  Son  of  man 
hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins 
.  .  .  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise"  (Mark 
2:10-11). 

Our  Lord,  by  His  death  on  Calvary, 
has  satisfied  every  claim  held  against 
those  who  by  faith  have  accepted  His 
proffered  pardon. 

In  the  days  of  the  czars,  a  young 
officer  became  greatly  involved  in 
gambling  debts.  Utterly  despondent,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  his  life.  The 
long  list  of  his  debts  lay  on  the  desk 
before  him.  The  staggering  total,  far 
beyond  the  possibility  of  payment, 
leered  at  him.  At  the  bottom  he  had 
written,  "Who  will  pay  this  great 
debt?"  At  last,  he  Jell  asleep.  The 
Czar  passed  by.  His  eye  was  caught 
by  the  paper  on  the  desk,  and  by  the 
question  written  there,  "Who  will  pay 
this  great  debt?"  The  Czar  wrote  in 
answer,  "The  Czar  will  pay,"  and 
signed  his  name. 


IN  THE  HARBORl 


\ 


By    CORP.   GEORGE    W.    DAVIS 

There's  a  woman  In  a  harbor  and  her  arm 
is  stretched  toward  God, 

bhe  stands  and   guards  the  precious  miles 
of  earth  my  feet  have  trod; 

She's  there  both  in  the  sunshine  and  from 
dusk  to  break  of  day 

Just  keeping  watch  for  all  her  sons  who've 
journeyed  far  away. 

She  stood  there   back  in   'Seventeen  when 

all  the  world  was  mad 
And  watched  her  sons  go  forward  then  to 

give  the  best  they  had; 
And    now — a    quarter-century  of  time    has 

hastened  by — 
She  stands  and   sees  her  sons  go  forth  to 

march  and  sail  and  fly. 

When  there,  I  never  realized  how  much  she 

meant  to  me, 
I   took   my  life  for  granted  in  that  Haven 

of  the  Free, 

But   now   since    I    have   traveHed   over   half 
this  troubled  earth 

I  know  there  is  no  other  land  like  that  which 
gave  me  birth. 


Photo  by  Harold  M.  Lambert 


Like  all  her  many  thousand  sons  who   now 
are  "Over  There," 

To  God   my  Heavenly  Father,   I   raise  this 

daily   prayer: 
That  He  will  grant  I'll  see  that  land— that 

one  and  only  sod — 

With  the  woman  in  the  harbor  whose  arm 
is  stretched  toward  God. 


Written  while  battling  the  Axis  in  North 
Africa,  this  poem  by  Corporal  Davis  so 
perfectly  expresses  the  yearnings  of  a 
great  many  service  men  far  from  home  and 
dreaming  of  their  "Land  of  Liberty"  that 
we  have  given  it  somewhat  more  space  than 
that  usually  accorded  a  single  poem.  The 
corporal's  home  town   is   East   Orange,    N.    T. 
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Solution  on  Page  64 


Readill££  Across  18  "if    any    man  ...  his,  neighbour"    Deut. 

1  and    4    "hath    been    said, love  19:  11 

thy  neighbour"   Matt.   5:43  19  Hawaiian    Islands 

9  "He     that     hateth     dissembleth     with     his  20  North  Dakota 


.   .   ."    Prov.    26:24 

11  "nor     eat  .   .  .  grapes,     or     dried"     Num. 

6:3 

12  "Blessed   are  .  .  .  ,   when   men   shall   hate 

you"   Luke  6:22 

13  Interval   embracing   eight  diatonic  degrees 


22  "Ye    that   love   the   Lord,    hate  .  .  ."   Ps. 

97:  10 

23  Definition 

24  "do  .  .  .  to    them   that   hate    you"    Matt. 

5:  44 


16  "if   ye   forgive  .   .  .  men   their   trespasses"        27  "it     hated     me  ...  it    hated     you"     John 
Matt.    6:  15  15:  18 


1943 


OUR  BIBLE  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

,  brother"  Matt, 


30  "first  be  reconciled  to  . 

5:  24 

31  "he  that   hateth  his   ....   is   in   darkness" 

1   John   2:  11 

32  Deadhead 

33  Old  English  • 

34  Examination 
36  "stand  up  in  his  estate  a  raiser  of  .  .  ." 

Dan.    11:  20 
39  Color 

41  "he    that   hateth   his   life  .  .  .  this   world" 

John   12:  25 

42  "day    is  ...  ,    the    night    also     is  .  .  ." 

Ps.    74:  16 

44  North   Carolina 

45  Relating  to  a   node 

46  Positive   terminal   of   an    electric    source 

47  And 

48  "If  the  .  .  .  hate   you"   John    15:  18 

51  East  Indies 

52  Second  note  in  scale       , 

53  "love    the    Lord    thy    God    with    all    thy        33  "than     a     stalled 

.  .  ."  Matt.  22:  37 

54  "lewd    fellows    of    the    baser  .  .  ."    Acts 

17:5 


31 
hate  evil" 


Readins;  Do^vn 

1  "and  .  .  •  them    about    thy    neck"     Prov. 

6:21 

2  High  Priest 

3  Combining  form  for  osmium 

5  Japanese   weight 

6  ".  .  .  your    enemies"    Matt.    5 :  44 

7  Same  as  1  down 

8  "Hatred    stirreth    up  .  .  .s"    Prov.    10:  12 

9  "He    that    hideth    hatred    with  .  .  .  lips" 

Prov.    10:  18 


10  "The   fear   of  the  Lord  is  . 
Prov.    8:  13 

14  Greek  letter 

15  One   of  an  extinct  breed  of  dogs 
17  Topographical    Engineer 
19  German   title    of    respect 

21  "six    things  ...  the     Lord     hate"     Prov. 

6:  16 
23  "whosoever  .  .  .  not       righteousness"       1 

John   3:  10 

25  ".  .  .  that    men    would   praise   the    Lord" 
Ps.    107:  31 

26  Dysprosium 

28  "no    murderer    hath  .   .  .  life    abiding    in 
him"   1  John  3:  15 

29  Fellow  of  the   Horticultural   Society 

31  Vegetable 

32  "Better  is  a  ...  of  herbs  where  love  is" 
Prov.    15: 17 

.  and     hatred     there- 
with" Prov.   15:  17 

35  "Whose  hatred  is  covered  by  .  .  ."  Prov 
26:  26 

36  Rising  and  falling  of  ocean's  surface 

37  Father     of     Shamgar,     third     judge     after 

Joshua  Judges   3:31 

38  Shilling 

40  "that  they   are   all  .  .  .  sin"   Rom.   3 :  9 
43  "shall     judge    the  .  .  .  of     the     earth"     1 
Sam.   2:  10 

48  West  Australia 

49  ".  .  .  who    hath    given    understanding    to 

the  heart"  Job  38:  36 

50  Right 


Our  text  is  1,  4,  16,  18,  30,  31,  41,  42  and  53  combined 


J-kex^e  ^ 


J  Mot   C^yLaiiqk  .^Jjatki^e^^ ! 


I  would  like  to  recall  something 
which  I  saw  on  the  last  day  I  left  Eng- 
land. I  was  motoring  to  the  station, 
and  there  at  the  roadside  I  noticed  for 
the  first  time,  and  it  was  very  promi- 
nent because  it  was  new  and  very 
strange  to  be  in  such  a  position,  a 
small  tombstone.  On  it  was  a  striking 
inscription,  the  story  of  which  was  told 
me  by  the  local  policeman.  The  monu- 
ment, he  said,  had  been  put  up  by  an 
old  spinster  in  memory  of  a  pet  dog 


which  had  been  killed  by  a  passing 
automobile.  Whether  it  was  the  mere 
dog,  or  the  mere  spinster,  is  of  no  mo- 
ment. What  really  matters  is  the  mag- 
nificent challenge  to  posterity  which 
that  lady  had  put  upon  that  stone,  be- 
cause it  said  there  something  which  I 
could  never  and  which  we  should  never 
forget.  It  said :  "There  is  not  enough 
darkness  in  all  the  world  to  put  out  the 
light  of  one  small  candle." 
— Cecil  Brown,  war  correspondent 
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WAVES  —  Pictured  on  thi 
left  side  of  this  layout  ar' 
events  in  the  daily  life  c 
the  ladies  of  the  Navy's  auxil 
iary.  (1)  Getting  'em  up  ii 
the  morning  is  the  job  as 
signed  to  Bugler  Jane  Mai 
shall.  (2)  The  shine  in  th 
eyes  of  Yeoman  3/c  Catb 
erine  MuUins  was  put  ther 
by  no  mere  male— it  was  th 
chow  that  did  it  I  (3)  Mis 
Thelma  Johnson  absorbs  is 
formation  on  some  trick 
gadgets  indicated  by  Mis 
Florence  Tone.  (4)  Ensig: 
Ethyl  Rosenburg  serves  th 
Public  Relations,  Washingtor 
(5)    The    girls    give    out    wit 

song    at    Madison,    Wisconsii^ 

I 
Official  U.S.  Navy  Photographs        i 
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lit  A  A  C  S— Depicting  a  few 
i|  the  more  active  phases  of 
a  e  Army's  feminine  corps : 
f'»)  At  the  rail  of  the  trans- 
ij'rt  taking  her  to  North 
i<  irica,  this  young  lady 
■('lows  just  how  it  feels  to 
it  part  for  worlds  unknown. 
if')  Tooter  on  the  tuba  is 
ipinet  Montgomery,  proof 
ij'.ough  that  woman  can  fill 
ii  he-man's  place!  (8)  A 
li  ry  efficient  young  Sarge  is 
ii  ilma  Stanton,  who  demon- 
ii  rates  that  girls  can  whistle 
^  o.  (9)  These  are  the  first 
u  aacs     overseas.      Just     ar- 


Ij.  ir, 


ed,  they're  on  their  way  to 

greeted     by     General     Ike 

I  senhower.       Axis        nemesis. 


"l  Ot       I       I^  S      \T 


1  Coil  d 
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Editor's  Note:  In  our 
May  issue,  you  will  recall, 
we  printed  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Girls  You  Left 
Behind."  Written  by  Miss 
Mildred  Nicholls,  president 
of  the  Christian  Youth 
Council  of  North  America, 
this  interesting  feature  told 
what  is  going  on  among 
the  girls  back  home,  what 
they  are  thinking  about, 
what  they  are  dreaming, 
what  they  are  doing  on  the 
home  front  to  make  sure 
y^our    sacrifices    in    war    will    not   be    in    vain. 

Miss  Nicholls  has  received  a  number  of 
letters  from  you  fellows  who  responded  to 
our  coy  suggestion  that  R.S.V.P.  courtesies 
were  in  order.  With  the  permission  of  the 
parties  of  the  first  and  second  parts  we  give 
you  three  of  the  replies,  two  from  service- 
men and  one   from  a   chaplain. 

^'Attend  to  Our  Neighbors   ,   .   ." 

Dear  Miss  Nicholls  : 

We  fellows  are  glad  to  learn  of  the 
things  you  girls  are  doing.  We  don't 
see  the  moral  degradation,  the  wild 
children,  nor  do  we  hear  the  irrelevant 
preachings  of  the  Church.  On  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  we  do  stand  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  drunkenness  and  vice. 
We  are  "suckers"  for  anything  that 
will  let  us  forget  our  present  limited 
freedom. 

As  we  think  about  it,  we  grow  afraid 
for  the  world.  It  is  sending  its  healthi- 
est, most  intelligent,  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  manhood  into  the  boiling  pot  of 
war.  Those  we  leave  behind  do  not 
have  our  complete  trust :  we  lack  confi- 
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dence  in  them  as  our 
leaders — and  besides,  we 
feel  we  are  earning  the 
right  to  lead  ourselves 
after  this  catastrophe 
has  been  alleviated.  But 
how  many  good  men 
will  return  with  us? 

It  is  hard  for  us  to 
figure  a  good  reason 
why  we  are  fighting. 
We  prefer  to  do  our 
disagreeable  job  in  the  quickest  and 
least  hazardous  way  possible ;  afterward 
we'll  find  out  why  we  became  involved 
in  the  conflict! 

In  the  meantime,  we  expect  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  loyalty  and  moral 
support  from  our  women  friends.  We 
want  lots  of  letters  from  them  telling 
us  their  plans  for  the  future,  their 
activities  from  day  to  day,  and  exactly 
what  is  occurring  within  the  commu- 
nity's social,  moral  and  political  life. 
Then,  we  want  them  to  be  nice  to  our 
buddies  in  uniform,  but,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, to  leave  us  forsaken.  They, 
our  wives  and  sweethearts,  must  real- 
ize that  their  love  is  all  to  which  we 
can  return.  Finally,  we  depend  upon 
them  to  maintain  the  flame  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

When  we  come  home  we  want  to  be 
a  quiet  married  couple.  We  want  our 
home  to  be  located  in  a  nice  quiet  com- 
munity where  all  day  we  can  work  at 
our  steady  job,  and  at  night  relax  and 
watch  our   wife  as   she   entertains   our 
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friends,  handles  our  social  affairs  with 
experienced  poise,  and  joins  us  in  play 
with  our  children.  And,  we  don't  want 
our  children  fighting  any  other  chil- 
dren— our  neighbors  here  or  abroad ! 
We'll  try  to  attend  to  our  neighbors 
abroad  if  you'll  take  care  of  those  at 
home ! 

— Sgt.  Robert  W,  Berry, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.   C. 

^^True   Meaning   of   Marriage   .    .    ." 

Dear  Miss  Nicholls  : 

After  reading  your  article,  "The 
Girls  You  Left  Behind,"  J  wish  to  at- 
tempt an  informal  reply. 

The  situation  you  have  at  home  is 
extremely  unnatural.  Girls  are  doing 
jobs  that  take  them  away  from  the 
work  they  should  be  doing,  such  as 
teaching,  nursing,  and  other  jobs  rela- 
tive to  preparing  for  running  a  home. 

I  am  impressed  by  your  statement 
that  we  must  win  the  peace  as  well  as 
the  military  victory.  I  am  glad  you 
are  talking  preparation  for  "a  people's 
peace."  We  are  willing  to  fight  to  the 
end  for  the  blueprint  of  life  you  give 
in  these  words :  "We  think  of  homes 
we  hope  to  make  for  you,  the  children 
we  hope  to  give  you.  We  believe  the 
Christian  home  is  the  basis  of  democ- 
racy. It  can  and  must  preserve  and 
promote  the  ideals  of  democracy.  .  .  ." 

Outstanding  is  the  necessity  for  our 
people  to  turn  more  to  the  true  wor- 
ship of  Jesus  Christ  as  revealed  through 
the  preaching  from  the  Holy  Word. 
More  and  more  people  must  confess 
Him  as  the  Son  of  God  and  live  for 
Him. 

As  one  preacher  stated:  "The  people 
of  America  consider  marriage  too 
lightly  and  trivial.  Hollywood  is  used 
as  a  standard  which  permits  entirely 
too  many  divorces."  We  need  to  study 
the  Scriptures  to  find  the  true  meaning 
of  marriage  and  a  democratic  home. 
That   is   the   principle  upon   which   our 


country  was  founded,  and  it  must  be 
revived  today  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
civilization  and  win  the  peace. 

Too  many  of  our  citizens  are  living 
selfish,  pleasure-seeking  lives  that  are 
demoralizing  to  themselves  and  their 
associates.  The  churches  at  home,  as 
well  as  the  chapels  in  the  Army,  have 
a  great  opportunity  to  win  the  young 
people  to  clean,  wholesome.  Christian 
living.  Let  us  pray  that  they  will  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  so  that 
when  we  return  home  the  people  will  be 
prepared  to  accept  a  peace  such  as  we 
in  the  service  and  you  at  home  are 
striving  to  guarantee. 

— PvT.  Maurice  Mossler, 
Camp   Van  Dorn,  Miss. 

^*It  Does  a  Soldier  Good  .  .  ." 

Dear  Miss  Nicholls  : 

This  is  not  a  reply  to  the  article  you 
wrote  for  Link  as  requested  by  the 
editor.  It  is,  rather,  a  chaplain  taking 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  splendid  job  you 
did. 

It  does  a  soldier's  heart  good  to 
know  that  the  girl  he  left  behind  has 
not  forgotten  the  dreams  she  had  of  a 
home  and  children  in  the  midst  of  ad- 
justments she  has  had  to  make. 

It  does  him  good  to  know  that  the 
hard,  tough  job  she  has  had  to  under- 
take has  not  robbed  her  of  her  femi- 
nine charm  and  made  her  hard  and 
cold. 

It  does  him  good  to  know  that  the 
money  she  has  made  and  the  independ- 
ence she  has  won  has  not  made  her 
selfish  and  arrogant,  but  that  she  is 
willing  and  anxious  to  relinquish  these 
for  a  place  in  his  heart  and  his  home. 

It  does  him  good  to  know  that  in  the 
midst  of  hatred  and  strife  she  is  bas- 
ing her  life  on  a  love  that  extends  even 
to  those  who  hate. 

It  does  him  good  to  know  that,  just 
as  he  has  worshiped  God  with  buddies 
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of  other  creeds  or  of  no  particular 
creed  and  felt  that  God  was  as  near 
to  them  as  He  was  to  him,  she  too  has 
worshiped  in  mind  if  not  in  fact  with 
those  of  other  creeds  and  knew  that 
God  was  near.  In  this  she  has  kept 
pace  with  him  in  looking  forward  to 
a  common  goal,  working  together  in 
peace  and  harmony  as  children  of  God 
in  a  single  family. 

But  above  all,  it  does  a  soldier's 
heart  good  to  know  that  the  girl  he 
left  behind  cares  enough  to  want  him 
to  be  a  Christian  soldier  and  come  back 
to  her  a  Christian  man. 

— Chaplain  Haywood  K.  Cross, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

An  Army  Wife  Speaks 

We  turn  now  to  a  matter  not  quite  so 
attractive  as  thoughts  about  the  girls  you 
left  behind.  This  concerns  the  ugly  devil 
called  Race  Prejudice.  Not  often  do  we  invite 
a  civilian — especially  a  woman — to  mount  our 
Soapbox.  Perhaps  we  should  do  so  more 
particularly  apropos  just  now.  She  is  an 
often.  But  here  is  a  woman  with  a  message 
particularly  apropos  just  now.  She  is  an 
Army  wife  of  Jewish '  faith.  We  will  wel- 
come your  comments  on  what  she  has  to  say. 
Step  down,  gentlemen,  and  allow  Mrs.  Egrin 
to     have     her     free     and     uninhibited     say: 

This  is  a  plea  for  publicity  on  that 
time-worn  subject,  "Brotherly  Love." 

I  am  a  young  Army  wife  of  Jewish 
faith.  In  traveling  about  the  South 
and  the  West  in  order  to  be  near  my 
husband,  I  have  been  appalled  by  the 
expressions  of  hatred  and  intolerance 
against  our  American  Jews.  My  name 
and  features  do  not  indicate  my  re- 
ligion and  people  glibly  prate  to  me 
about  the  "God-damned"  Jews,  etc.,  etc., 
blaming  the  war  and  most  every  other 
evil  upon  them.  One  boy,  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  told  me  he 
couldn't  see  any  reason  why  he  should 
fight  a  war  for  the  Jews. 

Somehow  I  can't  help  feeling  that 
most  of  the  Christian  churches  have 
failed  4:o  teach  the  words  of  Christ 
thoroughly.    In   order   to  avert  a   new 


"bath  of  blood"  in  this  country,  couldn't 
they  preach  a  little  more  tolerance  and 
understanding  of  the  Jewish  people? 

America  seems  to  be  the  last  outpost 
of  freedom  in  our  present  world  and, 
if  it  falls  here,  all  men  are  lost — Jews 
and  Christians  alike. 

I  hope  you  won't  consider  this  a 
"crackpot"  letter.  I  have  never  suffered 
personally  because  of  my  religion,  but 
it  does  hurt  me  to  see  signs  in  Ameri- 
can homes  reading :  "No  Dogs,  No 
Negroes,  No  Jews  Allowed." 

You  reach  so  many  servicemen 
through  your  publication,  Won't  you 
do  something  to  keep  America  truly 
free?— Mrs.  B.   N.  Egrin. 

Kind   Words  for  ''The  Link'" 

The  complimentary  copy  of  The 
Link  has  been  received  and  reviewed 
with  great  interest.  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
very  timely  and  needed  magazine. — 
Chaplain  Perry  H.  Hultin,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Kindly  send  me  one  handbook  and 
50  copies  of  The  Link.  The  S.M.C.L. 
seems  to  be  the  answer  to  a  Protestant 
chaplain's  prayer.  I  do  believe  that 
such  an  organization  will  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  our  men  in  the  service.  — 
Chaplain  David  A.  Bowles,  Camp 
Chaffee,  Ark. 

The  Link  is  exactly  the  name  for 
a  book  like  this.  It  symbolizes  what  we 
have  been  looking  for.  Men  are  hun- 
gry to  know  what  the  Bible  says  and 
teaches,  and  to  know  how  to  study  the 
Bible.  This  little  book  offers  the 
needed  help.  I  feel  that  we  chaplains 
now  have  "the  link"  to  a  successful 
Service  Men's  Bible  Study  Class. — 
Chaplain  Chester  D.  Hamilton, 
Francis  E.  Warren,  Wyoming. 

Accept  my  sincere  congratulations  on 
The  Link.  I  have  been  using  my  own 
denomination's  literature  and  have 
found  it  more  or  less  satisfactor3^  But 
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this  new  monthly  magazine  has  several 
advantages.  It  has  the  tone  of  a  service- 
man's booklet ;  my  men  like  that.  Its 
articles  and  studies  fit  so  well  into  the 
problems  they  face.  It  comes  more 
often,  and  although  no  one  normally 
feels  like  reading  from  a  dog-eared, 
soiled  magazine,  yet  the  copies  of  Link 
can't  help  getting  that  way  around  the 
barracks.  Out  here  we  have  no  writing 
desks  to  keep  things  in ! 

Serving  as  a  supervising  chaplain 
overseas  with  a  bombardment  wing  of 
our  Air  Force,  let  me  say  God  is 
blessing  and  using  to  His  glory  your 
new  publication,  and  may  it  ever  be, 
as  its  name  implies,  the  link  between 
the  serviceman,  his  chaplain,  his  home 
church  and  his  God ! — Chaplain  Urven 
V.  White,  A.P.O.  634,  New  York  City. 

I  feel  that  I  have  been  depriving  my 
men  in  the  medical  section  and  patients 
in  the  hospital  of  a  real  privilege  by 
having  neglected  to  order  copies  of 
The  Link  for  distribution.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  their  work  and  time 
schedules,  it  is  hard  to  get  medical 
section  men  together,  but  I  am  firmly 
resolving  to  start  a  chapter  of  the 
Service  Men's  Christian  League  as  soon 
as  I  return  from  a  leave  I  am  now  en- 
en  joying. —  Chaplain  Lawrence  C. 
Upton,  Camp  Campbell,  Ky. 

We  received  our  supply  of  The 
Link  for  the  current  month,  and  are 
very  happy  to  note  the  outstanding 
articles  that  appear  therein.  We  don't 
know  how  long  you  can  keep  up  the 
past  standard  3^ou  have  set,  but  the 
issues  are  far  superior  to  our  expecta- 
tions. Magazines  of  this  character  and 
content  are  bound  to  be  well  received. 
— Chaplain  Fred  B.  Trevitt,  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. 

I  have  received  every  copy  of  The 
Link  since  its  first  publication.  As  a 
chaplain  I  find  it  stimulating  and  inspir- 
ing, to  say  the  least.   Its  varied,  timely 


topics,  helpful  suggestions  and  daily 
devotional  programs  make  it  invaluable 
for  our  servicemen. — Chaplain  Floyd 
W.   Cooper,    Great  Falls,  Montana. 

We  have  organized  a  Service  Men's 
Christian  League  in  our  battalion.  The 
men  seem  very  enthusiastic  about  it. 
Personally,  I  am  overjoyed,  because 
it  is  the  very  organization  I  have  been 
wanting. — Chaplain  A.  B.  Christian, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

We  have  just  received  the  issues  of 
The  Link,  They  are  tops !  Just  the 
thing  for  servicemen! — Chaplain  John 
F.  Herion,  Camp  Swift,  Texas. 

I  would  like  you  to  know  how  well 
The  Link  has  been  received  by  the 
men  whom  I  serve.  The  copies  you 
place  at  my  disposal  are  quickly  taken 
up  and,  I  am  sure,  read  thoroughly 
and  passed  on  to  others. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  your 
publication  is  the  finest  of  its  kind  I 
have  seen  during  my  military  experi- 
ence. I  intend  to  organize  a  League 
unit  in  this  regiment  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions permit.  In  any  case,  you  can 
be  sure  of  my  complete  co-operation  at 
all  times. — Chaplain  Horace  M.  Tay- 
lor, Shreveport,  La. 


Coming  Next  Month! 

Announcement  of  the  winners 
in  our  contest  on 

"WHAT  /  AM  FIGHTING 
FOR" 

The  judges  are  now  delving 
into  the  huge  pile  of  manuscripts 
that  came  in  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  contest.  Their 
task  is  a  tough  one.  But  their  se- 
lections will  be  made  in  time  for 
our  August  issue. 

Ask  your  chaplain  today  to 
reserve  your  copy! 
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Chances  are,  nobody  ever  called  you  that 
before!  But  your  service  does  offer  you 
a    grand    chance    to    represent    your    faith! 
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WITH  war  news  flashing  in  from  all 
over  the  world  and  American 
fighting  men  writing  home  from  unex- 
pected corners  of  all  the  continents, 
your  average  American  has  become 
more  or  less  global-minded,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

But  the  Christian  Church  has  been 
global-minded  for  a  long  time.  That 
is  why  American  flyers  who  have 
crashed  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  have 
sometimes  found  "fuzzy-haired  natives" 
who  have  fed  and  nursed  them,  and 
even  taken  them  to  church  on  Sunday, 
instead  of  cooking  and  eating  them,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  fifty  years 
before.  That  is  why  highly  trained  mis- 
sionary doctors  were  on  hand  to  take 
care  of  wounded  British  and  Ameri- 
cans in  Burma,  why  Wendell  Willkie 
discovered  "a  reservoir  of  good  will" 
existing  for  Americans  in  China,  why 
American  soldiers  discovered  Thanks- 
giving dinners  in  the  African  Came- 
roons,  and  why  our  engineers  stum- 
bled on  a  mission  chapel  in  Syria. 

A  new  era  of  appreciation  for  Chris- 
tian missions  as  the  long-term  solution 
of  the  problems  of  a  better  world  seems 
to  be  in  the  making. 
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You  Christian  men  in  the  armed 
forces  will  do  well  to  share  this  ap- 
preciation, and  at  the  same  time  act 
upon  your  unique  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing the  Kingdom  of  God  by  "taking 
it  with  you"  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

There  are  many  instances  of  the 
lasting  religious  influences  which  arm- 
ies have  had  on  native  populations.  I 
saw  a  bit  of  this  in  France,  when  the 
French  children  in  the  villages  where 
my  regiment  was  billeted  used  to  go 
around  whistling  the  hymn  tunes  they 
had  picked  up  from  our  regimental 
services,  and  remembered  how  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  Protestant  movement  in 
Northern  France,  in  which  my  family 
had  always  been  interested,  were  due 
to  British  soldiers  who  had  been  in 
France  a  hundred  years  before,  fight- 
ing Napoleon's  armies. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  some  of  the  chaplains  of  the 
East  India  Company  had  a  striking  ef- 
fect in  India.  Their  assignment  was 
primarily  to  the  white  servants  of  the 
company,  but  a  number  of  them  also 
reached  out  to  the  Indian  population. 
The  most  famous  of  these  was  Henry 
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S*  ARTHUR 

DEVAN 

Director  of 
General  Com- 
mission on 
Army  and  Navy 
Chaplains 


Martyn,  who  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  three  languages.  Pamphlets 
by  Claudius  Buchanan,  another  of  these 
chaplains,  were  influential  in  shaping 
Adoniram  Judson's  purpose  to  become 
a  missionary. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  a  British 
sergeant  of  the  garrison  in  the  native 
state  of  Hyderabad  in  India,  by  urging 
Wesleyan  missionaries  to  give  spiritual 
care  to  his  fellow  soldiers,  started  a 
train  of  events  which  resulted  in  the 
very  extensive  Wesleyan  mission  in 
that  state. 

German  troops  in  Southern  Russia, 
centuries  ago,  left  a  legacy  of  Luther- 
anism  which  has  lasted  to  this  day.   In 


the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Roman  Catholic  chaplains  in  the  French 
Army  of  Occupation  in  North  Africa 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reintroduction 
of  their  church  in  that  region. 

Every  chaplain  and  every  Christian 
soldier  or  sailor  or  marine  who  dur- 
ing this  war  finds  himself  in  a  non- 
Christian  country  may  be  an  Ambassa- 
dor of  Christ,  Our  religion,  as  well  as 
our  flag,  will  be  credited  or  discredited 
by  the  kind  of  contacts  American  men 
make  with  the  people  in  far-away,  non- 
Christian  lands.  We  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility for  the  impression  we 
make,  not  only  as  Americans,  but  as 
Christians, 

This  thought  must  govern  your 
everyday  conduct  and  manner  of  living. 
You  will  also  find  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing and  preaching  too,  "as  love 
knows  how."  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  may  come  to  these  parts  of  the 
world  not  only  as  liberators,  in  the 
political  and  military  sense,  and  bene- 
factors in  the  economic  sense,  but 
thoughtful  Christian  contacts  may 
make  them  missionaries  too.  New 
meaning  will  be  given  to  military  serv- 
ice if  you  keep  this  idea  in  mind. 
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Vr  E  believe  that  everything  which  free  men  value  and  cherish,  on  this  side  of 
the  grave,  is  in  peril  in  this  war — the  right  of  men,  rich  and  poor,  to  be  treated 
as  men;  the  right  of  men  to  make  the  laws  by  which  they  shall  be  governed;  the 
right  of  men  to  work  where  they  will  at  what  they  will;  the  right  of  womankind 
to  the  serenity  and  sanctity  of  the  home;  the  right  of  old  men  and  women  to  the 
tranquillity  of  their  sunset;  the  right  to  speak  the  truth  in  our  hearts;  the  right 
to  worship  in  our  own  way,  the  God  in  whom  we  believe, 

— W.  L,  Mackenzie  King 

Prime  Minister,  Canada 
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AT  THE  RIGHT  IS 
HJALMAR  JOHNSON 

BEFORE  HE 
BECAME  WILLING; 
ABOVE, 
AS  HE  ISTOOAV. 


TOO  MANY 
SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

EVANSTON.lLL.    IN  THE  BO'S 
CAUSED  THE  DEAN   TO  SUGGEST 
THAT  SOME  CHANGE    THEIR  NAMES. 
HJALMAR  JOHNSON    REPLIED 

"I  AM  W/LL//VC?." 
FELLOW  STUDENTS  DUBBED  HIM 
"/.  M.  \A/ILUNG-" 
AND  HE  HAS  BEEN  KNOWN 

EVER  SINCE  AS  THE 
REV.  HJALMAR  WALOEMAR  WILLINO. 
A  RETIRED  METHODIST  MINISTER, 
HE  LIVES  AT  PASADENA,  CAL. 
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HAYSTACK 

FROM  A  SUDDEN  SHOWER, 
FORMED  A  MISSIONARY  GROUP 
WHICH  RESULTED  IN  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

JUNE29,  I8IO. 

a'haystack  monument" 
now  marks  the  spot, 

TRADEMARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


•  There  is  a  tale  going  the  rounds 
about  a  Harvard  man  who  enlisted  in 
the  Army  as  a  private.  He  had  been  in 
service  only  a  few  weeks  when  his 
captain  posted  a  notice  on  the  bulletin 
board.  The  Harvard  man  read  it  and 
sniffed. 

"It's  pretty  hard,"  he  told  another 
soldier,  "to  take  orders  from  a  man 
who  knows  no  better  than  to  end  a 
sentence  with  a  preposition." 

The  captain  overheard "  him.  Next 
day  the  bulletin  carried  this  notice : 

"There  is  in  this  company  a  certain 
amount  of  insubordination  up  with 
which  I  shall  not  put." 

• — Boston  Globe 

•  An  old  lady  whose  life  had  passed  in 
peaceful  Victorian  times  was  lecturing 
her  pretty  granddaughter  about  a  new 
dress — daring,  of  course. 

"But,  Grandma,"  the  girl  protested, 
"in  Victorian  times,  too,  didn't  girls  set 
their  caps  for  men?" 

"Yes,  my  child,  but  not  their  knee- 
caps." — Lutheran  Men 

•  After  delivering  a  load  of  American 
soldiers  somewhere  in  the  Pacific,  an 
Army  transport  picked  up  a  bevy  of 
Japs,  drifting  around  after  their  ship 
had  been  torpedoed.  The  Japs  were 
officially  labeled  "PW"  and  placed  in 
the  custody  of  a  sergeant.  They  giggled 
and  chattered  nervously  for  a  while ; 
then  they  became  silent  and  thoughtful. 

Officers  noticed  the  heavy  brooding 
and  suggested  that  the  sergeant  try  to 
cheer  them  up :  "Teach  them  to  sing, 
or  something." 

The  sergeant  scratched  his  head  and 
went  over  his  entire  repertoire.  The 
only  thing  he  knew  from  start  to  finish 


was  the  chorus  of  one  song.  He  tried  it 
out,  gesticulated  invitations  to  the  Japs 
to  join  in.  A  few  tried  to  join  in 
and  seemed  to  feel  better.  By  evening, 
all  were  learning  the  song. 

Small  wonder  that  Red  Cross  work- 
ers and  military  authorities  felt  dizzy 
when  the  ship  reached  port.  The  Jap 
prisoners  shuffled  down  the  gangplank, 
radiating  delight  as  they  caroled  lustily : 
"Gaw    Bress    Ermerica !" — Scholastic 

•  The  new  recruit  passed  an  officer 
without  saluting. 

Officer :  "Here,  my  man,  do  you  see 
this  uniform   I'm  wearing?" 

Recruit:  "Yes,  sir,  and  just  look  at 
this  thing  they  gave  me!" 

•  Soldiers  at  Camp  Davis,  N.  C,  really 
believe  in  obeying  orders.  A  detail  of 
eight  enlisted  men  was  told  to  move  the 
library  books  from  the  upper  floor  of 
the  old  library  to  the  main  floor  of  the 
new  club. 

They  did.  All  but  one  book.  The 
title  was :  "You  Can't  Take  It  with 
You."  — Fort  Devens  Disgest 

•  The  chaplain  preached  a  forceful 
sermon  on  the  Ten  Commandments. 
One  private  went  away  in  a  serious 
mood,  but  eventually  brightened  up. 
"Anyway,"  he  said,  "I  have  never  made 
a  graven  image." 

— New  York  Times  Magazine 

•  The  latest  story  being  whispered 
outside  of  Gestapo  circles  in  .Germany 
concerns    German   food    reserves. 

It  seems  that  Hitler  was  displaying 
some  anxiety  about  the  food  situation, 
so  he  asked  Goering:  "Hermann,  how 
much  longer  will  our  food  supply 
last?" 

"Ten  years,"  replied  Goering  confi- 
dently. 

"Good!"  cried  the  Fuehrer.  "I  must 
announce  that  fact  to  my  people. 
They'll  be  glad  to  hear  it." 

"People!"  interrupted  the  surprised 
Goering.  "Who  said  anything  about 
the  people?    I  meant  for  us  two." 

— Christian  Science  Monitor 
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By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


FOR      THE      FIRST     WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion: 

THE  FAITH  OF  THE  FOUJ^TDING  FATHERS 

•   Questions  and  Scripture  references 


Is  there  anything  deeper  in  a  man's  life  than  his  lowe  for  the  town 
of  his  birth?    (Acts  22:3) 

How  far  is  a  man  justified  in  turning  his  hack  on  his  family  for 
the  sake  of  a  cause f   (Luke  8: 20,  21) 

How  much  respect  does  the  old  home  tozun  owe  to  a  young  man  of 
brains  and  character f    (Luke  4:  16-24) 

Can  any  man  go  back  in  his  ''family  tree"  very  far  without  dis- 
covering some  undesirables?    (Matthew  1 :  1-7) 


m 


•   Resource  Material 

There  was  a  considerable  disposition 
a  few  years  ago  to  speak  with  contempt 
of  the  American  Founding  Fathers. 
Washington,  we  were  told,  was  one  of 
the  rich  men  of  the  colonies  whose 
interest  in  the  Revolution  primarily  was 
in  saving  his  vast  fortune.  John  Han- 
cock, we  were  assured,  was  the  mil- 
lionaire merchant  of  Boston  whose 
interest  in  liberty  and  freedom  for  the 
colonies  stemmed  from  his  economic 
interest  in  freedom  from  British  taxes. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  we  were  told,  was 
much  more  than  a  millionaire,  and 
because  of  his  varied  financial  interests 
he  was  opposed  to  English  interference 
in  his  private  business. 

But  was  all  this  wrong?  Is  a  man 
not  to  be  trusted  just  because  he 
happens  to  be  rich?  Is  it  impossible 
for  him  to  think  straight  on  moral 
issues  because  he  is  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  his  economic  interests? 
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Suppose  we  admit  that  George  Wash- 
ington's financial  interests  had  much  to 
do  with  his  political  ideas.  Perhaps  his 
opinion  of  Great  Britain  was  deeply 
influenced  by  his  experiences  with  the 
mother  country  when  he  tried  to  trade 
with  the  West  Indies,  and  when  he 
shipped  cotton  and  tobacco  to  Liver- 
pool. But  does  that  mean  that  he  was 
not  thinking  correctly  concerning  hu- 
man liberty,  the  rights  of  the  governed, 
the  sanctity  of  the  individual,  and  cer- 
tain divine  rights  with  which  every 
man  is  born? 

And,  again,  have  you  ever  asked 
yourself  how  much  you  owe  to  those 
three  rich  men?  As  a  plain,  average 
American  citizen,  you  are  enjoying 
rights  today  which  they  preserved  for 
you  then.  Suppose  they  were  the  "eco- 
nomic royalists"  of  their  day  (it  is  not 
necessary   to   admit   they   were),    does 
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that  in  any  way  decrease  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  service  to  those  of  us 
who  benefit  by  their  efforts  and  strug- 
gles ? 

But  there  is  another  question  that 
appears  in  this  same  connection.  Those 
fifty-five  men  who  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia to  write  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were,  probably,  the  best 
trained  minds  inside  the  American 
colonies  in  that  day.  They  may  not 
have  been  colleged  trained,  but  they 
were  self-disciplined.  Have  you  ever 
tried  to  find  out  where  they  got  their 
training,  and  where  their  ideas  of  lib- 
erty and  justice  came  from? 

It  is  true  that  Jefferson  was  deeply 
influenced  by  some  of  the  French  phi- 
losophers, but  it  is  also  true  that  this 
great  American  was  deeply  influenced 
by  reading  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Did 
you  know  that  he  made  up  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament  in  three  languages, 
in  parallel  columns,  for  his  own  study? 
Do  you  suppose  he  could  work  over 
those  sacred  pages  day  after  day,  for 
several  years,  and  not  be  influenced 
by  them? 

Have  you  ever  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  inqiiiry  concerning  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  Founding  Fathers? 
Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  were  actually 
affiliated  with  some  religious  society? 
Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  all 
of  them  were  familiar  with  the  Holy 
Bible,  and  that  their  public  speeches 
were  redolent  with  references  to  the 
Scriptures? 

Benjamin  Franklin  has  generally 
been  credited  with  being  a  "free- 
thinker," but  was  it  not  Franklin  who 
suggested,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  trying  experiences  of  the  Consti- 


tutional Convention,  that  they  should 
go  to  prayer?  And  they  prayed! 
Washington,  like  a  good  Episcopalian, 
stood  upon  his  feet  with  bowed  head. 
Others  knelt.  Each  man  assumed  the 
posture  of  prayer  to  which  he  had  been 
trained.  But  they  all  prayed.  And,  let 
it  be  said  to  their  credit,  they  prayed 
for  themselves.  They  did  not  bring  in 
any  professional  prayer-maker  to  do 
that  for  them. 

Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  those 
Founding  Fathers  were  all  laymen. 
They  could  hardly  be  expected  to  put 
their  religious  ideas  and  convictions 
into  theological  language.  But  have 
you  ever  read  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence for  the  purpose  of  finding 
there  the  evidences  of  the  religious  faith 
of  its  author? 

Moreover,  there  have  been  those 
who  have  declared  that  Jefferson  was 
an  atheist,  or  at  least  a  "free-thinker." 
Read  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
again,  and  also  the  Statute  of  Virginia, 
and  ask  yourself  if  an  irreligious  man 
could  have  written  those  two  immortal 
documents ! 

The  public  libraries  were  very  few 
and  far  between  in  that  day.  In  fact, 
books  of  any  kind  were  very  scarce. 
But  there  was  one  Book  which  was 
more  widely  circulated  and  more  regu- 
larly consulted  among  the  colonists 
than  any  other — the  Holy  Bible.  The 
frontiersmen  carried  it  with  them 
to  the  wilderness  when  they  broke  up 
their  homes  in  the  "settlements."  Men 
like  Madison,  Monroe,  White  and  even 
Hamilton  steeped  their  minds  in  its 
phrases  and  its  ideals.  It  was  inevitable 
that  its  teachings  and  ideals  would  in- 
fluence them  markedly  when  they  as- 
sembled to  frame  the  nation's  Con- 
stitution and  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
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Have  you  ever  tried  to  compare  the 
Bill  of  Rights  with  the  teachings  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophets?  Have 
you  ever  thought  that  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  might  have  an  Old  Testa- 
ment background?  Wouldn't  it  be 
interesting  to  know  that  the  principle 
of  election  of  kings  was  practiced  by 
the  Hebrews  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  that  David,  the  greatest  king  of 
them  all,  was  elected  by  the  people? 
And  did  you  know  that  when  the  He- 
brew kingdom  was  split  in  two  that 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  rupture 
was  taxes? 

Are  there  any  more  fundamentally 
Christian  principles  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution  and  the  Declaration  than 
these:  (1)  The  moral  order  of  the 
universe  to  which  all  nations  and  gov- 
ernments are  responsible ;  (2)  the  sanc- 
tity and  divinity  of  humanity  in  which 
all  men  share,  regardless  of  race,  color 
or  creed;  (3)  the  sanctity  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  member  of  the  race  and  a 
creature  of  God's  creation? 

Where  did  these  great  ideals  come 
from?  Are  they  not  to  be  traced  back 
to  the  Bible? 

Let  us  consider  number  one,  for 
instance — the  moral  order  of  the  uni- 
verse. Read  the  very  first  verse  of 
the  book  of  Genesis :  *Tn  the  begin- 
ning, God  .  .  ." 

Or,  if  you  like,  take  number  two: 
the  divinity  of  humanity.  Read  Moses' 
words  as  he  came  down  off  the  moun- 
tain reporting  a  council  held  in  heaven : 
"And  God  said:  let  us  create  man  in 
our  own  image.  In  the  image  of  God 
created  He  them:  male  and  female  cre- 
ated He  them,  in  the  image  of  God." 

And  there  is  that  third :  the  sanctity 
of  the  individual.  Surely  you  remem- 
ber the  famous  Naboth  case  in  which 


a  king  killed  a  private  citizen  in  order 
to  get  his  land.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  great  upsurge  of  revolt, 
based  on  religion,  in  which  the  rights 
of  humble  men  and  common  citizens 
were  defended  by  the  prophets  through 
nearly  three  hundred  years.  Certainly 
the  Founding  Fathers  could  not  over- 
look the  very  great  significance  of 
those  lessons ! 

Have  you  ever  made  an  inquiry  into 
the  position  taken  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  declaration  that  ours  is  a  Christian 
nation  ? 

Suppose  we  have  joked  a  bit  about 
the  inscription  on  the  silver  dollar — 
"In  God  we  trust" — is  that  any  indict- 
ment of  the  sincerity  and  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
who  ordered  it  there? 

Do  you  know  of  any  atheist  govern- 
ment anywhere  in  the  world  which  has 
guaranteed  more  of  liberty  and  justice 
to  the  plain  man  than  this  nation  of 
ours,  with  its  Christian  and  godly  back- 
ground ? 

If  religion  was  essential  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  nation,  is  it  reasonable  to 
think  that  it  can  operate  and  continue 
without  the  guidance  and  inspiration 
of  religious  thought? 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  institu- 
tion that  is  contributing  more  to  the 
maintenance  of  religion  than  the  church 
and  the  synagogue? 

Consider  this  question:  If  democracy 
owes  so  much  to  religion,  are  we  gen- 
uinely patriotic  if  we  do  not  assist  in 
maintaining  religious  convictions? 

Also  consider  this  one:  Are  we 
giving  our  best  to  our  country  if  we 
are  not  giving  some  of  ourselves  to 
some  church  or  religious  society? 
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By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


FOR      THE      SECOND      WEEK     OF     THE      MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion: 

"WWtEN  ARE  ^I^E  INDEPENDENT? 

•   Questions  and  Scripture  references 

Are  there  any  people  in  the  world  to  whom  we  owe  nothing  at  all? 
(Romans  1 :  14) 

Just  how  independent  of  God  is  any  manf    (Acts  17:  28) 

How  far  does  a  man  have  a  right  to  ask  favors  of  those  whom  he 
has  befriended f    (Philemon  1:17) 

How  much  of  our  enslafvement  of  mind  and  body  is  of  our  own 
making?    (Romans  7:24) 


•   Resource  Material 

Most  of  us  take  a  certain  justifiable 
pride  in  being  "independent  thinkers." 
We  like  to  think,  at  least,  that  we 
make  up  our  own  minds.  But  the 
number  of  people  who  actually  do 
so  is  pretty  small.  In  the  case  of  most 
of  us,  our  minds  are  made  up  for  us 
by  other  people,  or  by  forces  outside 
ourselves. 

There's  the  family,  for  instance, 
which  makes  up  our  minds  on  many 
things.  That  is  both  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  the  family  system. 
Take  the  matter  of  politics,  as  an 
illustration;  most  men  are  apt  to  be 
Republicans  or  Democrats  because  their 
fathers  before  them  were.  Or  think  of 
the  matter  of  one's  church  affiliations ; 
most  of  us  are  Baptists,  Presbyterians 
or  Lutherans  because  our  parents  were. 

There's  the  newspaper  we  read.  If 
it  is  a  Republican  paper,  our  thinking 
is  very  apt  to  be  colored  with  that  phi- 
losophy; if  it  is  a  labor  paper,  we  get 


that  viewpoint.  We  may  think  we  dis- 
agree with  what  we  read,  but  how 
many  of  us  do?  Do  we  ever  under- 
take to  go  to  the  library  or  to  some 
"opposition  paper"  to  get  contradictory 
evidence,  just  in  order  that  our  opinion 
may  be  balanced  and  reasoned? 

At  this  point  another  very  interest- 
ing question  is  raised.  Is  it  easy  to 
disagree  with  the  person  who  seems 
to  be  supporting  our  position?  For 
example,  take  the  case  of  Westbrook 
Pegler  and  his  bitter  attacks  on  rack- 
eteering union  labor  leaders.  If  we 
are  an  employer  who  has  had  unfortu- 
nate experiences  with  union  labor,  how 
independent  are  we  in  our  thinking 
when  we  read  Pegler?  Is  it  easy  to 
maintain  an  independent  mind  when 
our  personal  fortunes  are  at  stake? 

And  this  raises  another  question. 
How  many  people  are  willing  to  read 
the  other  side  of  the  case?    If  3'OU  are 
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a  union  man,  are  you  willing  to  read 
an  honest,  dispassionate  statement  of 
the  employer's  case?  Can  you  call 
yourself  an  independent  thinker  if  you 
accept  the  opinions  of  the  union  offi- 
cials without  weighing  the  facts  your- 
self? 

Just  what  is  independent  thinking? 
Is  it  merely  different  thinking?  Is  the 
fellow  who  is  always  raising  objections 
an  independent  thinker?  Is  the  fellow 
who  is  always  taking  the  other  side  an 
independent  thinker?  Is  the  fellow  who 
is  always  for  the  underdog  an  inde- 
pendent thinker?  Perhaps  there  are 
some  dogs  that  deserve  or  even  desire 
to  be  underdogs ! 

Does  a  fellow  exhibit  his  power  to 
think  independently  when  he  breaks 
with  his  parents,  his  church,  his 
friends,  his  generation?  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  an  independent 
thinker,  and  still  think  like  other 
people  ? 

There's  the  man  who  studied  eco- 
nomics in  college,  for  instance.  His 
father  was  a  Republican,  and  he  read 
a  newspaper  which  supported  Repub- 
lican candidates.  But  as  an  honest  man 
he  determined  to  know  the  truth  or 
the  falsity  of  Republican  economics, 
and  with  that  in  mind  he  read  care- 
fully in  Das  Kapital  by  Karl  Marx 
and  The  Communist  Manifesto  by 
Marx  and  Engles.  But  he  also  read 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  Adam  Smith. 
Conservative  and  liberal  economics 
were  both  on  his  reading  menu  for  a 
period  of  several  years — are  still,  for 
that  matter — until  he  had  an  under- 
standing of  what  both  sides  were  talk- 
ing about. 

Thereafter,  having  come  to  a  posi- 
tion where  he  could  pass  an  intel- 
ligent  judgment,    he   decided   in    favor 


of  conservative  Republican  economics. 
Is  that  man  an  independent  thinker? 
Would  he  have  been  any  more  so  if  he 
had  decided  in  favor  of  Marx? 

Or  take  the  somewhat  similar  case 
of  religion.  Here  is  a  young  man  who 
was  reared  in  a  religious  home,  where 
religious  ideals  were  always  to  the 
front. 

Throughout  the  earlier  years  of  his 
life  he  accepted  most  of  his  opin- 
ions secondhand.  But  about  the  time 
he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  began  to 
ask  questions,  and  this  drove  him  to 
careful  study.  He  read  his  New  Tes- 
tament. He  took  courses  in  philosophy 
and  psychology.  He  also  enrolled  for 
a  college  course  in  Bible.  He  was  not 
afraid  to  read  Joseph  Crutch  alongside 
of  Stanley  Jones.  After  a  few  years 
of  careful  study  he  came  to  the  deci- 
sion that  the  religionists  were  right, 
and  with  a  convinced  mind  he  became 
a  Christian.  Was  he  not  an  inde- 
pendent thinker? 

Then  there  is  another  young  fellow 
who  listened  to  some  college  professor 
speak  lightly  of  religion.  The  professor 
was  a  splendid  fellow,  likable  and  in- 
teresting. All  the  students  were  for 
him,  and  his  classes  were  crowded. 
Just  because  he  was  popular  and  an 
authority  in  his  field,  this  young  fellow 
decided  he  would  follow  his  leadership 
and  renounce  religion.  He  took  some 
pride  in  calling  himself  an  independent 
thinker — ^but  was  he? 

Yet  again,  there  is  the  chap  who 
declared  loudly  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin 
birth,  that  he  did  not  believe  in  im- 
mortality— that  he  was,  in  short,  an 
independent  thinker.    But,  when  ques- 
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tioned,  he  had  to  admit  that  he  had 
never  read  one  of  the  four  Gospels 
which  told  the  story  of  the  life  of 
Jesus ;  he  had  never  read  a  book  about 
Jesus;  he  was  unable  to  repeat  a  single 
thing  Jesus  had  ever  said,  and  he  could 
not  report  accurately  a  single  principle 
that  Jesus  had  taught.  Was  his  opinion 
about  Jesus  worth  anything?  Was  his 
opinion  about  Jesus  an  independent 
opinion  ? 

Down  through  the  centuries  the  race 
has  found  that  the  only  real  solution 
for  the  sex  problem  is  the  love  of  one 
good  man  for  one  good  woman.  Ex- 
periments have  been  conducted  with 
polygamy,  polyandry,  promiscuity,  and 
various  other  forms  of  sex  relations. 
But  the  final  judgment  of  the  race  has 
gone  in  favor  of  the  Christian  home, 
with  "the  eternal  triangle"  —  father, 
mother,  child. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  de- 
clare that  they  are  independent 
thinkers,  that  they  have  broken  with 
the  mores  of  modern  society  and  are 
living  their  own  lives  to  suit  them- 
selves. Indeed,  in  their  irregular  sex 
relations  they  actually  boast  that  they 
are  independent  thinkers.  But  have 
they  ever  given  any  study  to  the  social 
implications  of  such  conduct?  Have 
they  ever  made  any  research  into  the 
subject  sufficient  to  convince  them  at 
least  one  society,  state,  nation  or  gen- 
eration has  made  a  success  of  promis- 
cuity and  produced  thereby  a  higher 
type  of  life  and  a  better  grade  of 
human  character? 

Ask  yourself:  Are  the  young  man 
and  young  woman  who  thus  fly  in  the 
face  of  public  morals  independent 
thinkers,  or  are  they  merely  slaves  to 
their  passions? 

The    right   to    doubt    is    one    of    the 


basic  rights  of  the  free  personality. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
noble  than  the  mind  that  wrestles  with 
a  great  problem  and,  with  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  comes  through 
to  a  reasonable  and  moral  solution  of 
that  question.  But  does  one  have  the 
right  to  doubt  without  taking  on  also 
the  stern  responsibility  for  thinking? 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  up  a 
list  of  all  those  persons,  influences, 
forces  and  groups  that  make  up  your 
mind  for  you?  Have  you  ever  tried 
to  weigh  them  in  the  light  of  cold  rea- 
son, in  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  you  are  justified  in  giving  them 
the  loyalty  of  your  mind  and  soul? 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  trace  the 
origins  of  some  of  your  own  ideas,  to 
determine,  if  possible,  whether  those 
ideas  were  pagan  or  Christian? 

Have  you  ever  sat  down  in  good 
faith  to  analyze  your  life  and  decide 
just  how  much  of  your  "freedom"  was 
nothing  more  than  an  exchange  of  one 
slavery  for  another? 

Is  it  not  possible  to  break  away 
from  parental  influence  and  at  the  same 
time  fall  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
opinion  of  the  crowd  with  which  you 
are  associating. 

Is  youth  independent  only  because 
it  refuses  to  accept  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  old  age,  accepting  instead 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  inexperience? 

How  far  is  the  intelligent  young 
man  justified  in  accepting  the  opinions 
and  positions  of  his  elders,  in  making 
up  his  mind  on  such  matters  as  politics, 
religion,  economics,  morals  and  ethics? 

And,  as  a  closing  thought  for  this 
discussion,  how  far  are  we  justified  in 
accepting  the   judgment  of  Jesus? 


J-o-vyic  J-cilki 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


FOR      THE      THIRD      WEEK     OF      THE      MONTH 

Subject  for  group  discussion: 

GREAT  CAUSES  MAKE  GREAT  MEN 

•   Questions  and  Scripture  references 

Did  Stephen  make  the  cause,  or  did   the  cause  make  Stephen  f 
(Acts  6:8-15) 

Can  any  man  become  great  with  his  loyalties  divided f    (1  Corin- 
thians 2:2) 

Is  any  man  ever  so  safe  that  he  dare  relax  his  vigilance?    (1  Corin- 
thians 9:27) 

Can  any  man  live  a  great  life  and  scatter  his  affections?    (Phil- 
LiPiANS  3: 13-14) 


•   Resource  Material 

The  old  question  of  which  came  first, 
the  hen  or  the  &gg,  is  revived  in  some 
form  perhaps  by  the  question,  "Do 
great  causes  make  great  men,  or  do 
great  men  make  causes  great?" 

Perhaps  the  question  will  never  be 
answered  to  every  man's  entire  satis- 
faction, but  certainly  we  can  well  afford 
to  look  at  the  effects  which  have  been 
produced  in  the  lives  of  some  plain 
men  when  they  espoused  some  great 
causes. 

There  was  Lincoln,  for  instance. 
There  is  not  much  in  his  life  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  great 
man — ^not  until  after  he  dedicated  his 
mind  to  the  problem  of  slavery  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Sup- 
pose that  Lincoln  had  never  engaged 
in  that  series  of  debates  with  Douglas. 
Suppose  he  had  never  been  compelled 
to  meet  the  arguments  of  one  of  the 
greatest  debaters  in  our  Senate.  Would 
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he  have  become  the  great  leader  that 
he  did  become?  Is  it  possible  to  say 
that  Douglas  had  a  great  share  in 
making  Mr.  Lincoln  the  moral  and 
political  giant  he  became  ? 

There's  the  case  of  Wendell  Phillips, 
on  the  other  hand.  Undoubtedly,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  amazing  orators 
on  the  American  platform  in  the  days 
when  slavery  was  an  issue  which  was 
agitating  the  nation.  He  made  his  rep- 
utation and  his  fame  while  crusading 
against  slavery.  When  the  war  between 
the  States  had  ended,  he  attempted  to 
turn  his  great  powers  to  other  causes, 
but  nothing  gripped  him  as  his  first 
crusade  had,  and  little  by  little  he 
slipped  out  of  the  nation's  spotlight. 
His  closing  years  were  comparatively 
inconsequential.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say 
that  the  slavery  issue  made  Wendell 
Phillips? 
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Woodrow     Wilson    would    probably 
have  gone  down  in  history  as  a  bril- 
liant   college    professor    who    became 
President  of  the  United  States,  except 
for  the  first  World  War  which  raised 
the  issue  of  a  federation  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  the  formation  of  the 
League  of  Nations.    Even  though  the 
league    failed    to    achieve    the    great 
,  goals    set   for    it   by   its    founders,    the 
,  dream  of  such  international  co-opera- 
tion has   made   Mr.   Wilson's  niche  in 
i  history    secure.     How    much    does    he 
owe,  then,  to  the  cause? 

j      Can    any    man    think    about    great 
'  themes  day  in  and  out  without  becom- 
ing greater  himself? 

Can  any  man  think  about  small  and 
petty    matters,     to     the    exclusion    of 
great  themes,  without  becoming  small 
I  and  petty  ? 

Is  there  anything  in  life  that  pro- 
vides us  with  thrills  to  match  those 
that  come  to  the  man  who  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  a  great  cause,  and 
is   then   living   for   that   cause? 

Can  it  be  said  that  a  man  has  really 
died  who  has  given  his  life  to  a  great 
cause  that  has  finally  prevailed?  Does 
he  not  live  on  in  his  cause?  Does  this 
not  justify  the  sacrifice  of  a  man's  life 
for  a  cause? 

The  case  of  Martin  Luaicr  is 
another  illustration.  As  the  son  of 
the  peasant,  and  as  a  teacher  in  a 
charity  boy's  school,  there  was  little 
in  the  life  of  the  little  monk  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  to  become  one  of 
history's  immortals.  But,  as  he  threw 
himself  into  the  struggle  for  the  lib- 
erty of  the  human  soul,  he  began  to 
take  on  stature.  The  greater  the  oppo- 
sition he  encountered,  the  taller  he 
became.     In  the   end   he   was,   without 


question,  the  product  of  great  enemies, 
powerful  opposition,  vast  dangers  and 
impressive  difficulties. 

Is  it  fair  to  say  that  every  difficulty 
a  man  encounters  makes  a  contribu- 
tion to  his  own  strength?  Should  a 
man  covet  opposition  in  order  that  he 
may  grow?  Is  a  man  ever  justified 
in  making  enemies  deliberately,  or 
arousing  opposition?  Is  there  a  differ- 
ence between  mere  quarrelsomeness  and 
a  stern  devotion  to  duty? 

Among  the  Indians  of  Minnesota, 
many  years  ago,  there  was  a  tradition 
to  the  effect  that  if  a  warrior  slew  an 
enemy,  the  strength  of  the  slain  one 
became  a  part  of  the  strength  of  the 
slayer.  As  a  consequence,  young  braves 
going  into  battle  for  the  first  time 
sought  out  the  most  powerful  and  most 
dangerous  adversary  —  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  make  the  con- 
flict pay  them  the  largest  dividend 
possible,  that  they  might  gain  the 
most  strength  possible  from  the  en- 
counter. It  sounds  like  a  bit  of  Indian 
superstition,  but  is  it  a  fair  estimate  of 
life? 

Do  not  our  great  conflicts  contribute 
most  to  us  in  strength  and  wisdom? 
Do  we  not  profit  most  from  that  en- 
counter which  calls  out  from  us  the 
utmost  in  effort  and  struggle?  Can 
you  think  of  anything  that  contributes 
more  to  our  lives  than  conflict?  Is  it, 
then,  to  be  avoided  or  sought  at  all 
costs? 

Is  there  anything  more  fatal  to  the 
success  of  any  man  than  divided  loyal- 
ties ? 

Take  the  case  of  Benedict  Arnold 
as  an  illustration.  He  had  amazing 
capacity  and  unquestioned  ability,  but 
consider  the  tragic  outcome  of  his  life. 
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Was  his  failure  not  due  to  his  inability 
to  keep  his  life  in  focus? 

Some  of  the  world's  "great"  have 
been  men  who,  outside  the  realm  of 
their  particular  interest,  were  of  lim- 
ited skill,  knowledge  or  training.  But 
they  succeeded  because  they  kept  their 
life  applied  to  one  single  task.  That 
was  certainly  true  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
It  was  also  true  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
Both  achieved  on  a  grand  scale  because 
they  kept  their  major  interest  always 
at  the  center  of  their  lives.  Is  there 
a  hint  in  this  for  young  men?  Is  there 
a  serious  danger  in  divided  loyalties? 
Can  a  man  be  a  "good  sport" — where 
being  a  "good  sport"  involves  evil  acts 
— and  a  good  Christian  at  the  same 
time?  Can  he  live  in  two  worlds  in 
equal  comfort  at  the  same  time — the 
world  of  good  and  the  world  of  evil? 

What  did  Jesus  say  about  this  mat- 
ter? Consider  carefully  His  warning: 
"No  man  can  serve  two  masters." 

Paul  had  something  to  say  about  it 
also :  "When  I  would  do  good  then 
evil  is  present  with  me,"  and  "this  one 
thing  I  do."  Suppose  that  Paul  had 
scattered  his  fire.  Suppose  he  had 
tried  to  win  the  applause  of  the  Greek 
world  of  learning  and  maintain  his 
Christian  standing  at  the  same  time. 
Is  there  any  hint  in  that  line  about  con- 
centrating his  main  energies  in  doing 
just  "one  thing"  which  will  explain  his 
amazing  career? 

What  about  the  man  who  gives  his 
entire  life  to  some  small  and  unworthy 
purpose?  There  was  the  young  fellow 
who  spent  his  entire  winter  training  a 
dog  to  do  a  series  of  tricks.  Then  in 
the  spring  the  dog  died,  and  his  winter 
was  a  total  loss.  Is  that  case  an  un- 
common one? 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  man  is 
tied   up   in    such    a    fashion    that    it   is 


impossible  for  him  to  enlist  in  some 
great  cause.  There  was  the  case  of  the 
young  man  who  was  tied  down  to  a 
farm  because  of  the  health  of  his 
father.  The  family  had  to  be  cared 
for,  and  there  was  no  one  else  to  take 
responsibility.  But  the  youth  was  left 
with  no  time  to  give  to  his  church,  to 
his  political  party,  to  any  reform.  He 
had  no  time  left  to  give  to  anything 
after  the  chores  were  done  and  the 
family  was  provided  for.  He  always 
said  he  lived  a  pretty  small,  useless 
life.  Was  he  right?  Is  there  any 
cause  greater  than  that  of  caring  for 
parents?  Is  there  a  danger  that  we 
shall  lose  sight  of  the  really  great 
things  by  keeping  our  minds  fixed  on 
applause,  fame,  newspaper  notices  and 
heroics? 

What,  after  all,  is  the  measure  of 
greatness?  Is  it  the  number  of  votes  a 
man  gets,  the  size  of  the  bank  account 
he  accumulates,  the  medals  that  are 
pinned  upon  him,  the  headlines  that 
carry  his  name,  the  attractive  offers 
he  gets  from  the  movies  or  the  radio, 
the  fan  mail  he  receives,  the  presidency 
he  is  offered,  the  number  of  people  who 
seek  his  autograph? 

Is  a  man  great  just  because  he  has 
achieved  skill  in  a  trade,  profession 
or  art? 

Is  he  great  just  because  he  is  able  to 
command  a  thousand  men,  or  have  a 
thousand  men  working  under  him?  Is 
it  not  possible  that  some  very  small 
men  get  to  the  top  at  times  and  some 
very  great  men  linger  on  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rolls? 

Is  it  fair  to  say  that  one  measure  of 
a  man's  greatness  is  the  sense  of  self- 
respect  with  which  he  lives,  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  of  duties  done  and  respon- 
sibilities  discharged? 


J-ovi^c  J-ulk^ 


By  BOY  I^  SMITH 


FOR  THE   FOURTH   WEEK   OF  THE   MONTH 

Subject  for  group  discussion: 

HOW  FAR  MUST  A  FELLOIV  "GO  ALONG"? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references 

Is  a  man  following  Christ  at  all  if  he  is  following  "afar  oif"f 
(Matthew  26:56-58) 

How  can  a  man  he  sure  he  is  obeying  God?    (Acts  5:  29) 

Has  any  great  reform  ever  been  accomplished  by  those  who  just 
follow  the  crowd f    (Acts  7:52) 

Can   a   man   separate   himself   completely  from   his   environment F 
(1  Corinthians  2:2) 


•   Resource  Material 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
any  Christian  has  to  face  is  the  matter 
of  conforming  to  the  standards  of  life 
about  him.  The  old  adage,  "When  in 
Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do,"  seems  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  merit,  but  is  it  a 
safe  rule  for  Christians? 

Every  man  wants  the  approval  of  his 
friends  and  associates.  For  that  ap- 
proval some  persons  will  make  almost 
any  sacrifice.  We  dress  in  uncomfort- 
able clothes,  read  uninteresting  books, 
do  things  we  detest — all  for  the  sake 
of  "being  one  of  the  crowd."  But  how 
far  can  we  trust  the  opinions  of  the 
crowd  ? 

Every  man  wants  the  good  will  of  his 
own  conscience.  That  quiet  little  voice 
which  speaks  up  inside  us,  demanding 
that  we  do  this  or  that  "because  it  is 
right,"  exercises  an  authority  over  life 
that  is  inescapable.  To  co-operate  with 
our  conscience  is  to  have  a  sense  of 
peace    and    strength    that   comes    in   no 


other  way.  To  defy  that  inner  voice  is 
to  suffer  remorse  and  shame  that  comes 
from  no  other  source.  But  just  how  far 
are  we  justified  in  following  our  con- 
science ? 

If  a  man  is  hired  by  a  firm  to  do  a 
piece  of  work,  and  that  work  requires 
some  falsification,  is  a  Christian  justi- 
fied in  falsifying? 

If  a  man  is  a  member  of  a  fraternity 
which  decides  upon  a  course  of  action 
he  believes  to  be  morally  wrong,  is  he 
justified  in  disregarding  his  conscience 
and  conforming  to  the  ideas  of  the 
crowd  ? 

If  a  man  is  a  member  of  a  crowd 
that  goes  in  to  town  and  gets  into  an 
affair  that  is  morally  wrong,  is  he  justi- 
fied in  leaving  the  crowd,  if  by  doing 
so  he  earns  the  ill  will  of  the  rest? 

It  often  happens  that  a  man,  as  an 
employee,  or  as  a  member  of  a  squad, 
is  ordered  to  do  something  to  which  he 
cannot    give    his    own    moral    approval. 
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The  salesman,  for  instance,  is  required 
to  misrepresent  the  goods  he  is  selling, 
or  the  soldier  is  ordered  to  do  some- 
thing against  which  his  conscience 
rebels.  The  salesman's  job  depends 
upon  obedience,  and  a  soldier's  oath 
requires  obedience  to  the  commands 
issued  him.  In  such  a  case,  is  the  sales- 
man guilty  of  the  misrepresentation? 
Is  the  soldier  guilty  of  a  moral  wrong? 
How  far  does  a  Christian  have  the 
right  to  hold  out  against  orders? 

And  there  is  the  matter  of  the  friend 
whose  friendship  can  only  be  held  as 
we  "go  along  with  him."  He  doesn't 
say  so  in  the  exact  words,  but  we  know 
perfectly  well  that,  if  we  do  not  con- 
form to  his  way  of  thinking  and  acting, 
he  will  cut  us  off  his  list.  And  he  is 
really  a  swell  guy,  whose  friendship  is 
worth  keeping.  How  far  are  we  justi- 
fied in  sacrificing  a  valuable  friendship 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  faith  with  our 
own  inner  conscience? 

And  there's  another  case — perhaps 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all.  A 
soldier  gets  an  invitation  from  one  of 
the  families  in  town.  He  goes  to  their 
home  for  dinner,  and  discovers  that 
they  serve  liquor  on  their  dinner  table. 
He  has  been  reared  to  say  "no"  to  all 
intoxicants,  but  here  he  is  a  guest  in 
a  nice  home.  He  has  the  fear  that 
they  will  think  him  unappreciative  of 
their  hospitality  if  he  does  not  accept 
their  liquor.  How  far  ought  a  Christian 
to  go  in  refusing  liquor  and  keeping 
faith  with  his  own  conviction  on  the 
subject?  How  far  does  a  host  or 
hostess  have  a  right  to  urge  liquor  upon 
a  service  man  under  such  circum- 
stances ? 

And,  perhaps  most  difficult  of  all, 
there's  that  fine  girl  he  meets.  She  has 
been   reared   according  to   some   stand- 


ards different  than  his.  She  does  things 
which,  to  him,  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
question — and  yet  he  knows  her  to  be 
a  splendid  woman  at  heart.  Perhaps, 
she  offers  him  a  cocktail.  It  has  no 
moral  significance  to  her,  and  she  can't 
quite  understand  his  scruples.  The 
truth  is,  he  doesn't  want  to  lose  her 
friendship,  for  there  is  that  "some- 
thing" about  her  that  marks  her  as 
being  different  from  the  rest.  He  has 
the  feeling  that  to  refuse  to  drink  the 
cocktail  with  her  is  to  announce  to 
her  that  he  thinks  it  is  wrong,  and 
that  makes  him  appear  to  take  the 
"holier  than  thou"  attitude.  He  doesn't 
want  to  do  that,  for  it  isn't  the  way  he 
feels.  What  ought  he  to  do?  How 
can  he  handle  the  situation?  How  can 
he  keep  faith  with  his  own  inner  voice, 
and  still  not  lose  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  girl?  How  far  ought  a 
fellow  to  go  along  in  a  case  like  that? 
It  is  so  easy  to  appear  merely  stub- 
born in  all  such  matters,  and  no  one 
wants  to  give  that  impression.  But 
where  is  the  line  that  separates  a  con- 
viction from  a  prejudice? 

Perhaps  a  man's  own  conscience  is 
not  always  a  safe  guide.  Perhaps  some 
fellow  has  been  reared  under  circum- 
stances that  have  given  him  a  false 
understanding  of  some  situations.  How 
can  a  man  correct  his  judgments,  and 
reach  a  more  intelligent  understanding? 

Is  it  a  safe  rule  to  accept  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority?  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  majority  of  the  fellows 
in  the  company  drink.  Does  that  make 
it  right?  Suppose  that  the  majority 
gamble.  Does  that  make  gambling 
right  ? 

But  perhaps  our  training  has  made 
us  a  little  strait-laced  in  these  mat- 
ters,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  fellows 
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/^ho  drink  and  gamble  are  pretty  fine 
chaps  otherwise.  Does  that  make  their 
drinking  and  gambling  acceptable? 

.  Just  how  far  can  we  rely  upon  our 
New  Testament  to  give  us  guidance 
in  picking  the  right  from  the  wrong? 
Just  how  far  can  we  depend  upon  our 
mother's  and  our  father's  teachings  to 
guide  us  in  such  situations?  Do  the 
circumstances  of  military  life  alter  the 
case  sufficiently  to  justify  us  in  aban- 
doning the  teachings  of  our  Christian 
parents  and  "going  along  with  the 
crowd"  ? 

Independence  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  fine  virtues,  and  one  that  every 
red-blooded  young  fellow  covets.  It 
often  happens  that  we  think  we  are 
doing  independent  thinking  only  because 
we  are  thinking  differently  frorn  our 
parents,  our  pastor,  or  the  other  adults 
with  whom  we  have  been  reared.  But 
the  real  test  of  independence  comer 
when  we  break  with  our  own  crowd, 
when  we  assert  our  determination  to 
stand  by  our  convictions  in  spite  of  the 
pressure  that  our  own  bunch  puts  on 
us — and   that    pressure    is    tremendous. 

But  the  right  to  act  "according  to 
our  lights"  requires  also  that  we  allow 
other  men  to  do  as  they  think  wise 
and  right.  There  is  no  other  mark  of  a 
cultured,  disciplined  soul  quite  so  ac- 
curate as  his  ability  to  let  other  people 
do  their  thinking  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  demanding  the  right  to  do  his 
own  thinking. 

Perhaps  if  a  fellow  holds  out  against 
the  crowd  on  one  thing,  upon  which  he 
has  a  conviction,  and  then  strings 
along  with  them  in  fine  good  humor  on 
something  else,  concerning  which  he 
raises  no  questions,  he  will  be  able  to 
convince  them  that  he  has  a  tolerant 
spirit — tolerant    of    their    actions,    but 


intolerant  of  any  action  on  his  own 
part  which  he  believes  to  be  wrong. 

After  all,  isn't  that  the  impression 
we  want  to  leave?  Of  course,  in  such 
matters  as  adultery  and  gambling  and 
trickery,  no  Christian  man  can  afford 
to  give  the  impression  that  he  condones 
such  conduct.  He  cannot  afford  to 
allow  the  impression  to  go  out  that  he 
looks  lightly  upon  such  affronts  to  good 
morals.  But  if  one  gives  the  impression 
that  he  is  censorious  of  other  people, 
and  not  of  himself,  he  does  the  cause 
of  righteousness  harm.  But  if  he  gives 
the  impression  that  he  disciplines  him- 
self strictly  and  allows  others  to  decide 
upon  their  own  self-discipline,  he  is  not 
apt  to  build  those  barriers  that  separate 
him  from  others  with  whom  he  must 
associate. 

But  how  far  ought  a  young  man  go 
in  trying  to  figure  his  way  out  in  such 
matters,  without  any  outside  guidance? 
Js  it  entirely  safe  to  take  the  advice  of 
other  fellows  of  his  own  age  and  ex- 
perience? Isn't  this  a  place  where  the 
chaplain  can  help? 


Remembered  in  Prayer 

•  A  CERTAIN  Florida  church,  this  one 
in  Hollywood,  remembers  its  members 
in  the  armed  services  this  way :  In  the 
regular  midweek  prayer  meeting  some 
designated  member  of  the  congregation 
who  is  away  in  the  service  is  made 
the  special  subject  of  prayer,  after 
which  each  person  at  the  meeting  is 
asked  to  write  a  brief  note  to  the 
soldier  or  sailor  in  question.  Since 
the  name  of  the  man  to  be  thus  hon- 
ored is  announced  by  the  pastor  on  the 
preceding  Sunday,  scores  of  his  rela- 
tives and  close  friends  are  generally 
on  hand  to  see  that  he  gets  the  atten- 
tion, both  by  prayer  and  correspond- 
ence,  they  feel  he  deserves ! 


WITH  this  issue  of  The  Link  we 
top  200,000  copies  a  month.  Chap- 
lains tell  us  they  go  like  "wildfire"  and 
like  "hot  cakes."  We  are  flattered  by 
these  similes — if  they  are  not  pushed 
too  far.  Your  gracious  response  con- 
tinues to  encourage  us.  We  are  glad 
The  Link  is  so  popular  and  is  meeting 
a  real  need. 

A  number  of  chaplains  and  service- 
men have  suggested  buying  The  Link 
themselves.  They  point  out  that  they 
have  the  money  and  would  be  glad  to 
invest  some  of  it  in  this  work.  We 
appreciate  this  spirit.  However,  we 
would  deeply  regret  it  if  any  man  was 
deprived  of  The  Link  because  he  did 
not  have  the  funds  with  which  to  pur- 
chase it.  That  is  why  we  will  always 
continue  the  policy  to  send  copies  free 
on  request  from  chaplains. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a 
unit  of  the  League  which  would  want 
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to  make  a  contribution  to  The  Link, 
or  if  there  is  a  chaplain  who  would 
want  to  purchase  a  few  copies  from  his 
Chaplain's  Fund,  we  would  be  able  to 
increase  the  number  of  copies  printed 
monthly  and  thus  widen  the  influence 
of  the  League.  The  Link  sells  to 
civilians  and  church  groups  for  15 
cents  for  a  single  copy,  $1.50  a  year,  or 
10  cents  a  copy  in  lots  of  ten  or  more 
sent  to  one  address. 

Programs  for  Your  League 

We  continue  to  receive  interesting 
letters  from  chaplains.  Some  of  them 
tell  about  the  programs  in  their  own 
League  units,  ^t  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C, 
the  League  has  a  membership  of 
twenty-five  and  meets  every  Tuesday 
evening.  They  have  changed  the  con- 
stitution as  suggested  in  the  handbook 
and  in  other  ways  have  adapted  the 
League  to  fit  their  needs.  (See  story 
of  this  unit  and  its  development  on 
pages  58-60.) 

Chaplain  George  L  Robertson  writes 
about  the  units  at  Fort  H.  G.  Wright, 
New  York.    He  says : 

"The  men  volunteer  to  lead  the  meetings, 
and  the  periods  of  discussion  are  most  help- 
ful. We  usually  begin  by  singing  a  few 
hymns,  standing  around  the  organ.  Our  meet- 
ings are  held  for  the  present  in  the  gallery 
of  the  chapel. 

"The  last  meeting  proved  to  be  a  testi- 
mony meeting.  A  soldier  told  how  he  reads 
his  Testament  daily  and  has  prayer  beside 
his  bunk.  He  said  that  at  such  times  the 
men  around  him  who  have  been  noisy  assume 
a  silence  of  respect  and  often  ask  questions. 
This  young  man  told  how  he  accepted  Christ 
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at  eight  years  of  age.  Since  entering  the 
service  he  has  experienced  a  new  need  of 
His   presence. 

"A  member  of  the  group  told  how  it  is 
his  practice  to  kneel  at  his  bunk  every  night. 
On  a  certain  night  some  men  had  returned 
who  had  been  obviously  drinking.  They  were 
loud  and  vulgar.  The  soldier  quietly  went 
on  with  his  prayer.  One  of  the  others  noticed 
him  and  remarked,  'Is  he  kidding?'  We  were 
told  that   suddenly   the  barracks  became  quiet. 

"The  meetings  we  hold  follow  no  set  pat- 
tern. Leaders  are  permitted  to  make  their 
own  order  of  service.  We  began  with  eight 
in  attendance;  last  week  there  were  twenty- 
two.  Almost  every  week  each  man  volunteers 
to  bring  another  soldier  with  him  to  the 
following  meeting." 

Another  letter  tells  us  about  the 
Bible  study  program  o£  the  League  at 
McClellan  Field,  California.  It  was 
sent  to  us  by  Corporal  James  C.  Beard, 
Jr.    He  writes : 

"  'Chaplain,  we  have  a  question  you  can 
settle!'  'Chaplain,  why  can't  we  have  a  dis- 
cussion group  once  a  week  ?'  Questions  like 
these  are  typical  in  an  Army  camp  nowadays, 
and  men  go  to  a  chaplain  for  advice  on  any 
topic. 

"Men  seek  guidance!  That's  what  we  de- 
cided when  we  formed  our  Service  Men's 
Christian  League  on  February  23rd  of  this 
year. 

"The  League  Covenant  and  The  Link 
magazine  were  round  pegs  in  round  holes, 
and  dovetailed  neatly  into  our  plans.  We 
mimeographed  copies  of  the  Covenant,  passed 
them  around  at  the  first  meeting,  and  elected 
our  three  officers  —  president,  vice-president 
and  secretary.  At  the  second  meeting  the 
president,  acting  as  chairman,  discussed  the 
meaning  of  the  Covenant  and  everyone  volun- 
teered really  workable  suggestions  as  to  how 
we  might  make  the  Covenant  part  of  our 
daily  life — in  particular  the  sentence  reading, 
'I  will  make  prayer  and  Bible  study  a  rule 
of   my    life.' 

"We  have  set  up  a  serious  program  of 
Bible  study,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
president  and  the  unobtrusive  but  enthusiastic 
supervision  of  our  chaplain,  we  are  studying 
the  New  Testament,  book  by  book.  Every 
member  reads  in  advance  the  book  to  be 
discussed  at  the  forthcoming  meeting,  and, 
from  books  at  the  state  library  and  in  our 
own  small  chapel  library,  members  ferret 
out  interesting  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures and  on  the  lives  of  the  men  writing  the 
Scriptures.  Each  of  us  has  an  encyclopedic, 
yet  pocket-size,  Bible  study  handbook." 


S.M.C.L.    OFFICERS    INSTALLED 


CAMP      PENDLETON,      VA. The      installation 

ceremony  over,  officers  of  the  Service  Men's 
Christian  League  unit  here  pose  for  their 
photo.  They  are,  left  to  right,  first  row : 
President  Maurice  Smith,  Vice-president  Theo- 
dore Stoll,  Secretary  Donald  Skow,  Treasurer 
Paul  Eckstein.  In  the  back  are  Colonel 
George    A.    Ford    and    Chaplain    J.    F.    Merrin. 


Program  at  a  Station  Hospital 

We  are  appreciative  of  a  letter  from 
Chaplain  Charles  L.  Carpenter  who 
gives  us  a  picture  of  the  League  at 
work  in  a  station  hospital. 

"We  are  handicapped  in  that  we  have  no 
chapel  and  the  Red  Cross  building  is  not 
available  for  our  Service  Men's  Christian 
League  meetings.  Yet  15  to  19  men  regularly 
find  their  way  to  an  out-of-the-way  assembly 
room.  About  50  per  cent  of  them  are 
patients.  The  enlisted  men  themselves  are,  to 
a  large  degree,  in  charge  and  responsible. 
Only  recently  was  the  final  selection  of  a 
president  and  other  officers  completed.  The 
selection  seems  quite  fortunate.  The  prospects 
are  that  both  interest  and  attendance  will 
grow. 

"Ours  is  a  definitely  religious  emphasis.  In 
the  meeting  one  man  was  baptized  and 
others,  who  have  not  as  yet  been  received 
into  a  church,  have  given  expression  to  their 
faith.  The  men  especially  enjoy  the  singing 
of  hymns  and  gospel  songs,  and  in  further 
actively  participating  in  their  own  meetings. 
On  Thursday  evening  of  Holy  Week  there 
were  sixteen  communicants  in  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

"All  of  this  indicates  that  our  men  defi- 
nitely desire  the  Gospel,  a  clear,  personal 
religious   experience,    and   Christian    fellowship 
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In  which  they  have  active  participation.  We 
expect  to  go  further  with  the  active  commit- 
tee work  that  your  organization  suggests." 

Wear  the  Insigne 

From  the  time  of  the  first  issue  of 
The  Link  (in  January,  1943)  we  have 
talked  about  an  insigne  for  the  League. 
We  had  hoped  to  produce  a  small 
metal  cross  which  could  be  given  away 
free  to  all  the  members  of  League  units. 
Because  of  priority  difficulties  we  have 
not  been  able  to  carry  out  our  original 
plans. 

Instead,  it  has  been  necessary  for  us 
to  produce  a  small  plastic  insigne.  We 
believe  that  chaplains  and  men  alike 
will  be  happy  to  have  this  symbol  of 
the  League  and  will  carry  it  with  them 
everywhere  they  go.  The  very  attrac- 
tive emblem  of  the  League  is  printed 
on  the  insigne  in  two  colors.  A  person 
carrying  this  can  readily  identify  him- 
self with  other  Christians  in  the  armed 
service. 

Wearing  the  insigne  of  the  League 
is  an  individual  matter.  These  symbols 
are  not  supposed  to  be  scattered  around 
promiscuously.  That  is  why  we  are  sell- 
ing them  at  ten  cents  each.  We  are 
suggesting  that  chaplains  order  them 
in  quantity  and  then  distribute  them 
to  the  members  of  the  unit  at  a  League 
meeting. 

Is  Organization  Necessary? 

Several  chaplains  write  to  us  each 
month  stating  that  it's  impossible  to 
organize  a  unit  of  the  League  because 
of  their  particular  situation.  We  under- 
stand this  fact.  But  what  is  meant  by 
"organizing"?  A  group  of  men  may 
meet  for  religious  purposes  under  the 
direction  of  the  chaplain  and  call  them- 
selves a  Service  Men's  Christian 
League  unit  without  adopting  the  con- 
stitution or  even  electing  officers. 
Sometimes  this  is  the  most  effective 
kind  of  organization. 

For  instance,  First  Lieutenant  Joseph 
R.    Cross,    at    a    replacement    training 


center  for  infantry  troops,  has  made 
the  League  fit  a  unique  situation.  Men 
are  at  this  post  for  a  very  short  time. 
He  writes : 

"Last  fall  when  I  arrived  at  this  post, 
fresh  from  the  Infantry  School,  I  soon 
contacted  the  chaplains  and  we  decided  on 
the  necessity  of  having  a  study  group  for 
soldiers,  a  group  less  formal  than  a  regular 
worship  hour.  Our  sources  of  material  have 
been  many:  the  Christian  Advocate,  Service, 
and   other   publications, 

"As  this  Is  a  replacement  training  center 
for  infantry  troops  It  was  felt  that  we  needed 
something  a  little  more  tangible  than  just 
memories  for  the  men  to  carry  with  them 
as  they  left  our  camp.  It  was  with  pleasure 
that  we  welcomed  the  Idea  of  the  S.M.C.L. 
and  the  appearance  of  The  Link.  Our  group, 
of  course,  is  practically  depleted  as  the  cycle 
of  training  is  completed,  but  we  feel  that 
this  Is  the  place  to  keep  men  Interested  in 
the  better  things  of  life  and  help  prevent 
their  becoming  tied  up   with  the  lower. 

"As  Chaplains  have  come  and  gone  during 
the  few  months  that  I  have  been  here,  our 
groups  have  grown  from  a  handful  to  about 
seventy-five  in  our  regiment.  The  idea  of 
membership  cards  appeals  Immensely  to  the 
men.  Of  course,  some  sort  of  Insignia  that 
could  be  worn  with  the  dog  tags  on  a  chain 
about  the  neck  would  be  more  permanent,  and 
would  be  a  sign  of  membership  to  others, 
even    In   the    shower," 

United  to  Serve 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  many 
chaplains  look  upon  the  League  as  the 
major  united  effort  of  American  Prot- 
estant denominations  for  servicemen 
and  chaplains  alike.  This  is  not  de- 
preciating the  valuable  work  our  spon- 
soring agencies  are  doing  on  behalf  of 
their  own  co-operating  denominations. 
Rather,  it  is  saying  that  the  League  is 
dramatically  and  effectively  demonstrat- 
ing the  value  of  Protestant  unity  as 
perhaps  it  has  not  been  demonstrated 
before. 

Chaplain  Richard  R.  Potter  echoes 
our  thoughts  when  he  writes : 

"I  am  much  pleased  and  impressed,  for 
here  indeed  is  Protestantism's  belated  answer. 
For  two  years  I've  been  in  active  service 
bemoaning  the  absence  of  an  up-to-date,  con- 
certed program   and   publication   for  the  men 
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of  Protestant  faith.  Always  our  literature  and 
organizations  have  been  restricted  and  ham- 
pered by  denominational  and  sectarian  ties. 
Previous  efforts  have  seemed  too  conditioned 
by  limited  representation,  limited  thinking, 
limited  funds.  But  the  S.M.C.L.  and  The 
Link  give  promise  of  survival  and  success — ■ 
an  endeavor  that's  big  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  deserve  acclaim." 

Chaplain  Eldon  W.  Borell  writes : 

"I  feel  this  is  indeed  a  worth-while  move- 
ment and  will  do  much  toward  uniting  Prot- 
estantism and  advancing  Christian  ideals 
among    the    servicemen." 


could  become  members  upon  their  profession 
of  faith  in   Christ. 

"When  he  had  dismissed  the  group,  before 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  leave,  one  of  the 
soldiers  present  said:  'Wait  a  minute.  Chap- 
lain. I  have  always  wanted  to  be  a  Christian. 
Can  I  become  one  here  and  now?'  Upon 
being  assured  that  he  could,  another  man 
present  stated  that  he  had  been  a  believer 
but  had  never  made  a  public  profession,  and 
wanted  to  do  so.  Both  these  men  were  bap- 
tized on  Easter  Sunday  morning. 

"I  thought  you  would  like  to  have  this 
personal  testimony  of  the  effect  of  starting 
one  of  these  Leagues  among  a  group  of  sol- 
diers in  North  Africa." 


Proof  of  the  Pudding 

The  proof  of  the  value  of  the  League 
is  demonstrated  by  what  it  does  for 
the  men  and  women  in  the  service. 
Chaplain  Norman  E.  Edwards  sent  me 
the  following  story  of  the  League  in 
action  during  the  heaviest  fighting  in 
North  Africa! 

"One  of  my  fine  Negro  chaplains  came 
into  the  office  today.  In  telling  me  of  his 
experience  in  organizing  a  Service  Men's 
Christian  League  in  his  unit,  he  said  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  meeting,  he  told 
the  men  that  this  was  to  be  an  organization 
of  Christian  servicemen,  but  that  it  was 
intended    that    any    who    were    not    Christians 


At  Camp  Forrest,  Tenn.,  Chaplain 
Vernin  C.  Kuester  says,  "We  have  had 
six  conversions  and  baptisms  already 
coming  out  of  our  S.M.C.L." 

We  could  repeat  similar  reports  from 
chaplains  all  over  the  world.  The 
League  is  becoming  a  powerful  influ- 
ence for  good.  Many  chaplains  continue 
to  sow  the  seed  inherent  in  a  united 
Protestant  fellowship  of  Christians.  We 
are  sure  the  harvest  will  be  great ! 
We  hope  that  chaplains,  wherever  they 
are,  will  continue  to  send  us  accounts 
of  their  own  units  of  the  Service  Men's 
Christian  League. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  this  magazine  we  commented  with  great 
enthusiasm  on  a  movement  started  by  the  churches  of  Monroe, 
N.  C,  called  "Mothers  by  Proxy."  In  this  photo  by  Religious 
News    Service   you   see    one    of    the    "proxy    mothers"  in    action. 
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The    League    President    (and    author   of    this    article)    conducting    a   meeting   of    the 
League.     Chaplain   William   R.    Phinney  is   seated   second    from    right   on   front   row. 


THE  post  exchange  across  the  corner 
from  Chapel  16  usually  sees  the  end- 
ing of  any  meeting  of  the  Service 
Men's  Christian  League  of  the  33rd  Gen- 
eral Hospital  at  Fort  Jackson.  Almost 
invariably  the  League  officers,  and  usu- 
ally a  number  of  members,  adjourn  to 
the  PX  immediately  after  the  benedic- 
tion to  continue  their  discussions  or  to 
plan  for  the  future.  (This  is  not  to  sug- 
gest that  the  meetings  are  so  dry  as  to 
require  soft  drinks  to  slake  the  thirst 
of  those  attending,  but  Coca-Colas  and 
ice-cream  sodas  do  seem  to  stimulate 
ideas !) 

From  the  first,  the  League  has  been 
a  selling  job,  and  so  it  continues.  It 
has  to  be  sold  like  other  intangibles : 
insurance,  bonds,  even  religion.  But  the 
job  is  no  more  difficult  in  the  Army 
than  under  similar  circumstances  on  the 
outside ;  indeed,  it  is  much  easier,  but 
it  still  calls  for  that  type  of  salesman- 
ship which  some  call  "witnessing." 

The  men  of  the  Thirty-third  who 
started  the  organization  of  the  League — 
it  is  far  from  finished  —  have  found 
something  in  it  which  the  Protestant 
religious  program  in  the  Army  was  not 
then  offering.   Of  course,  the  Army  has 


gone  to  great  lengths  to  provide  both 
places  of  worship,  where  possible,  and 
spiritual  guidance  under  all  conditions. 
But  the  Church  to  Protestants  is  not 
simply  a  series  of  worship  services, 
but  rather  a  center  of  religious  activity 
of  which  the  members  are  a  definite 
part. 

In  the  main,  men  who  have  been 
interested  in  the  Thirty-third's  League 
are  men  who  had  been  active  Christians 
in  their  home  churches. 

In  organizing  our  League,  Chaplain 
William  R.  Phinney,  Protestant  chap- 
lain of  the  unit,  literally  hid  a  bit  of 
leaven  in  a  measure  of  meal  and 
watched  it  take  its  course.  He  described 
the  League  to  a  few  of  us;  then,  with- 
out directing  its  growth  (but  offering 
subtle  encouragement),  left  us  to  carry 
it  forward.  We  sometimes  accuse  him 
of  deliberately  going  on  leave  before 
the  second  meeting  and  leaving  us 
"holding  the  bag." 

The  attendance  for  that  first  meet- 
ing was  secured  by  a  handful  going 
around  buttonholing  men  whom  we 
thought  might  be  good  prospects,  and 
extracting  a  definite  promise  that  they 
would  be  present  the  following  Tues- 
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day  night.  Other  methods  have  been 
tried,  but  in  our  opinion  nothing  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  an  attendance  so  well 
as  personal  buttonholing  and  a  short 
sales  talk. 

Nine  showed  up  for  the  initial  meet- 
ing. It  was  explained  that  the  League 
might  be  anything  we  cared  to  make 
it,  from  a  men's  Bible  class  to  an 
advisory  board  for  the  operation  of  the 
Protestant  religious  program  in  the 
unit. 

There  was  sufficient  interest  evident 
at   the    first   meeting   to    show   that   a 


Here's  how  one  up-and-coming 
hand  of  fellows  are  putting 
across   a  swell  League  program 


By    Pfc.    JVLIIJS    T.    JONES 

S.M.C.L.    President,   Thirty-third   Gen- 
eral    Hospital,     Fort    Jackson,     S.     C. 


League  would  have  a  chance,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
constitution.  The  meeting  was  topped 
off  with  a  quiz  program  in  which  every- 
one joined  in  an  attempt  to  win  a 
small   prize. 

The  constitution,  adopted  at  the  sec- 
ond meeting,  provides  for  a  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
committees  on  membership,  programs 
and  recreation.  It  further  provides  for 
an  executive  board  composed  of,  the 
chaplain,  the  officers  and  the  chairmen 
of   standing  committees. 

Further  buttonholing  and  enthusiastic 
work  on  the  part  of  the  small  number 
whose  imaginations  had  been  captured 
brought  out  an  attendance  of  fourteen 
at  the  second  meeting.  The  constitution 
was  adopted  and  a  nominating  commit- 
tee appointed.  It  was  also  the  first 
attempt  at  a  program :  Pfc.  Maurice 
Wilcomer,  later  elected  vice-president, 
gave  a  talk  on  "God  and  the  World." 

Eventually  a  list  of  all  Protestants  in 
the  unit  was  secured,  and  our  next  step 
was  to  circularize  all  these  through  the 
detachment  mail  system,  and  again  to 
search  out  and  personally  talk  to  a  few. 

Twenty-five  were  present  at  the  third 
meeting,  and  here  for  the  first  time  we 
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asked  those  who  wished  to  join  so  to 
signify.  Most  of  them  did,  and  while 
membership  cards  were  not  as  yet  avail- 
able, we  made  a  list  and  hunted  them 
down  later  with  cards  for  signature. 

There  was  still  no  program  commit- 
tee, and  the  programs  were  "hatched 
up"  by  interested  members.  Sgt.  Philip 
M.  Luther,  who  was  elected  secretary, 
spoke  on  "Our  Faith."  Cpl.  Lester  G. 
Fenner  was  elected  treasurer.  The  offi- 
cers will  serve  for  a  term  of  six  months. 

The  first  few  weeks  were  a  hectic 
scrambling  around  by  a  small  number 
trying  to  interest  a  larger  number ;  but 
since  the  machinery  has  been  set  up 
things  get  done  in  a  more  orderly  man- 
ner. Under  the  chairmanship  of  Cpl. 
Billie  L.  Garrison,  the  program  commit- 
tee has  gone  to  work  to  provide  pro- 
grams of  interest,  using  sometimes  the 
material  found  in  The  Link  and  some- 
times that  found  elsewhere — and  some- 
times the  speakers  must  find  it  for 
themselves. 

Currently  an  experiment  is  being 
tried :  one  week's  program  consists  of 
the  Sunday  school  lesson,  taught  by 
the  chaplain ;  the  next  is  a  discussion 
program  conducted  by  the  members.  We 
are  not  sure  which  is  the  more  popular, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  end  up  by  having 
both  types  of  meetings  each  week. 

Incidentally,  officers  and  nurses  may 
and  do  belong  to  the  organization.  At 
the  last  meeting  four  nurses  attended 
but  failed  to  take  part  in  the  discussion, 
bringing  forth  the  remark  from  one  of 
the  men  that  that  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  seen  four  women  with  a  chance 
to  talk  who  turned  it  down ! 

Much  of  the  credit  for  getting  the 
membership  on  a  permanent  and  orderly 
basis  goes  to  Pvt.  Willard  Warrington, 
a  member  of  the  membership  commit- 
tee, whom  I  found  one  night  exhausted 
on  his  bunk.  He  looked  at  me  wearily 
and  said,  "I've  been  running  around 
getting  these  cards  signed,  and  if  you 
think  it  is  an  easy  job  just  to  find  the 


guys,  you've  got  another  think  coming." 
But  he  did  a  good  job,  and  is  still 
doing  it. 

Another  factor  which  has  aided  in 
our  successful  organization  of  a  League 
unit  has  been  the  posters  which  Cpl. 
Robert  S.  P.  Homer,  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee,  has  prepared 
each  week  to  advertise  the  meetings. 
(See  samples  on  puge  59.) 

Singing  at  the  first  few  meetings, 
while  perhaps  all  that  could  be  desired 
in  quality,  was  decidedly  weak  in  vol- 
ume. A  remedy  was  found,  however, 
by  drafting  Cpl.  James  A.  Pierce,  a 
former  supply  preacher,  to  lead  the 
singing.  And  singing  the  good  old  songs 
of  the  Church  is  an  important  part  of 
League  meetings. 

Men  of  several  denominations  are 
members  of  the  board,  but  denomina- 
tional differences  have  caused  no  fric- 
tion in  the  League.  In  fact,  members 
of  denominations  ranging  from  Epis- 
copal to  Assemblies  of  God,  and  from 
Polish  Catholics  to  Unitarian,  work 
together  in  harmony. 

Chapel  attendance  has  been  helped  to 
some  extent  by  the  League,  I  think,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  organ- 
ization to  increase  attendance  at  Sunday 
services  :  if  necessary,  by  the  same  kind 
of  high-pressure  selling  that  went  into 
the  organization  of  the  League. 

We  intend  to  do  a  lot  more  as  oppor- 
tunities are  available,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  wherever  we  may 
be,  here  or  in  the  theater  of  operations, 
the  League  will  continue  its  work.  At 
present,  it  is  still  a  selling  job,  and  now 
and  again  you  can  see  a  member  with 
another  man  backed  into  a  corner  giving 
him  a  talk  about  the  advantages  of 
attending  the  League  meetings.  Because, 
you  see,  we  have  such  members  as  in- 
surance men,  advertising  men  and  Sal- 
vation Army  workers  in  the  League, 
and  that  sort  of  combination  will  never 
be  satisfied  until  we  have  the  maximum 
membership  obtainable ! 
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The    Robe.     By    Lloyd    C.    Douglas. 
Houghton   Miiflin   Co.    $2.75. 

Here  is  Lloyd  Douglas  at  his  best. 
It  is  no  detraction  from  this  author's 
previous  estimable  works  to  say  that 
this  is  far  and  away  his  most  impor- 
tant book  thus  far.  For  months  now, 
The  Robe  has  been  the  No.  1  best- 
seller among  all  current  works  of  fic- 
tion.   Read  it,  and  you'll  see  why. 

Reading  The  Robe,  you  get  the  feel- 
ing that  this  is  the  book  Douglas  has 
been  writing  all  along.  In  his  previous 
books,  all  based  on  the  impact  of  the 
Christian  philosophy  on  modern  per- 
sons, the  author  might  be  said  to  have 
been  working  from  the  outside  of  the 
circle  toward  the  core.  Now  Douglas 
gets  down  to  the  foundation,  examin- 
ing in  faithful  and  dramatic  detail  the 
very  genesis  and  source  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

The  author,  we  are  glad  to  note,  does 
not  commit  the  naive  error — so  com- 
mon to  other  writers  of  otherwise  great 
"lives"  of  Jesus — of  attempting  to  "ex- 
plain" the  miracles  and  other,  super- 
natural manifestations  that  played  so 
large  a  part  in  Christianity's  beginning. 
He  has  his  hero,  the  high-born  Roman 
Tribune  Marcellus,  travel  the  full  cycle 
from  scoffing  unbelief  to  serious  ex- 
amination to  utter  acceptance  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Man  whose  robe  he  won 
in  a  toss  of  the  dice  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross.  It  was  by  this  kind  of  faith 
that  Christianity  conquered  in  the  First 
Century — and  will  conquer  in  this  one ! 

In  more  ways  than  one,  this  is  the 
book  for  our  times.  For  service  men 
eager   to    sharpen    the   sword  of   their 


faith  in  the  eternal  rightness  of  the 
Christian  cause,  it  should  be  required 
reading.  Picturing  the  advance  of  our 
faith  amid  the  times  of  the  swaggering 
Roman  Empire,  the  author  makes  us 
feel:   "Well,  this  looks  familiar!" 

Not  long  ago,  your  reviewer  attended 
a  lecture  being  given  in  an  Eastern  city 
church  by  Dr.  Douglas.  In  the  middle 
of  his  address,  a  surprise  blackout 
warning  was  sounded.  The  church's 
lights  were  doused.  Most  lecturers  in 
this  embarrassing  situation  would  have 
sat  down,  had  the  chairman  lead  in 
song,  or  otherwise  pass  the  time  until 
the  light  came  on  again.  Not  Douglas. 
He  simply  announced  that  he  would  go 
on  with  the  lecture,  and  anyone  was 
free  to  leave  who  felt  so  disposed. 

Later  he  told  us :  "That  was  a  risky 
thing  to  say.  What  a  perfect  chance  for 
a  bored  audience  to  v/alk  out !" 

But  your  reviewer  is  witness  to  the 
fact  that,  when  the  lights  came  on,  not 
only  was  the  original  audience  intact 
but  others  had  come  in  during  the 
blackout ! 

Get  the  parable  here?  Prior  to  the 
world's  descent  into  its  present  dark- 
ness, Dr.  Douglas  had  an  audience,  a 
large  audience.  But  when  the  black- 
out came,  unlike  other  fictioneers  who 
felt  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  the 
times,  he  kept  on  talking.  Indeed  he 
talked  even  more  to  the  point — as,  for 
example,  in  The  Robe.  We  predict 
that  when  "the  lights  come  on  again 
all  over  the  world"  even  Douglas  him- 
self will  be  amazed  at  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  new  members  he  added  to  his 
congregation  while  the  blackout  was  on ! 
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It's  Your  Souls  We  Want.  By  Stew- 
art IV.  Herman,  Jr.  Harper  & 
Brothers.    $2.50. 

If  A  FELLOW  has  any  doubt  about  the 
deep-down  character  of  the  warfare  the 
Nazis  are  waging,  that  doubt  will  be 
dispelled  by  a  thoughtful  perusal  of  this 
book.  Here  is  laid  bare — in  cool, 
factual,  documented  terms — the  thing 
for  which  the  Third  Reich  is  battling, 
on  the  home  front  as  well  as  abroad. 

Don't  be  misled.  This  is  no  attempt 
to  rationalize  your  war  aims  for  you. 
It  is  no  whipper-upper  of  war  spirit. 
It  is  a  simple  and  forthright  presenta- 
tion of  Nazi  war  goals,  given  by  a 
man  who  for  six  years  was  on  the  spot 
where  these  goals  were  forming.  As 
pastor  of  the  American  Church  in 
Berlin  from  February  1936  to  December 
1941,  Stewart  Herman  watched  the 
anti-Christian  program  crystallize  and 
begin  to  operate. 

The  author  shows  how  Hitler  and 
his  hordes,  though  triumphant  over 
every  other  institution  in  Germany, 
were  baffled  by  their  failure  to  conquer 
one  highly  important  salient — the 
Church.  Every  other  civil  and  political 
and  educational  body  had  capitulated 
either  to  blandishments  or  force.  Only 
the  Church  held  out,  refusing  to  sur- 
render its  soul  to  the  jingoistic  national- 
ism rampant  everywhere  else. 

And,  without  the  soul  of  the  Church, 
the  master  minds  of  the  Master  Race 
knew,  they  could  not  have  the  soul  of 
the  people.  This  was  a  maddening 
plight,  and  in  1939  led  an  Aryan  poet 
to  lament  in  a  Berlin  newspaper : 

We  have  captured  all  the  positions 
And  on  the  heights  we  have  planted 
The  banners  of  our  revolution. 

You  had  imagined 
That  was  all 
That   we  wanted. 

We   want   more.     We   want    all! 
Your   hearts   are   our  goal, 
It  is'  your   souls  we   want! 


It  was  a  sad  and  bitter  wail.  But 
perhaps  its  best  and  only  fruit  was  to 
give  Mr.  Herman  the  title  for  this 
book.  For  certain  it  is  that,  however 
hard  the  Quisling  ecclesiastics — and 
there  were  and  are  plenty  of  them, — 
tried  to  sell  the  Church  down  the 
river,  a  sizable  deputation  remains 
which  will  not  bow  the  knee  to   Baal. 

The  author  gives  many  illustrations 
of  Dr.  Goebbels  and  his  maladroit  Ger- 
man Church  cohorts  at  work  trying  to 
win  friends  and  influence  people  for 
their  ersatz  religion.  And  on  the  sur- 
face throughout  Germany  it  might  seem 
they  have  succeeded.  Youth  particularly 
has  been  affected,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls  who  are  like  the 
smug  little  Nazi  who  sighed  to  his 
father :  "Adolf  Hitler  has  become  so 
big,  and  Jesus  Christ  has  become  so 
small !" 

But  the  real  Church  still  resists.  And 
it  may  become  the  one  thing  that  will 
save  Germany  from  utter  chaos  when 
we  have  swept  the  Nazis  into  oblivion. 
At  present  the  Church  in  Germany  and 
occupied  Europe  is  underground.  It  is 
the  First  Century  and  the  catacombs 
all  over  again.  And  if  Hitler  were  to 
triumph,  it  would  stay  underground 
until  smothered. 

That's  how  sharp  the  contest  in  inter- 
nal Europe  has  become :  "It  is  Christ 
or  Hitler,"  says  the  author.  And  his 
book  seems  to  prove  it.  It  gives  you 
a  rough  idea  of  what  would  happen  if 
Hitler's  design  were  fulfilled — here  as 
well  as  in  Shickelgruber's  Europe. 

Abundant  Living.   By  E.  Stanley  Jones. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press.     $1.00. 

Service  men  cannot  cart  libraries 
around  with  them.  Space  in  a  duffel 
bag  is  at  a  premium.  The  publishers 
of  this  meaty  little  volume  must  have 
had  that  fact  in  mind  when  they 
assembled  these  devotional  readings. 

Dr.  Jones  has  written  Abundant  Liv- 
ing  as  a   sequel   to  his   highly   popular 
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Victorious  Living.  We  predict  an  even 
larger  circulation  for  this  book.  No 
man  can  make  a  practice  of  following 
these  daily  readings  without  enriching 
his  soul  and  broadening  his  spiritual 
outlook. 

The  arrangement  of  the  little  volume 
is  as  handy  as  its  size.  The  reader  can 
dip  into  it  anywhere  and  come  up  re- 
freshed. But,  if  he  is  more  thorough- 
going, he  will  take  it  a  page  a  day: 
the  discussion  is  handily  arranged  in 
units  of  a  week,  one  subject  having  at 
least  a  seven-day  treatment.  Or,  follow- 
ing the  book's  general  theme,  he  can 
read  it  straight  through  as  a  graduated 
treatise  showing  how,  beginning  spir- 
itually at  scratch,  a  fellow  can  rise  to 
really  "Abundant  Living." 

On  Guard.    By  Joseph  R.  Sisoo.     The 
Macmillan  Co.    $1.00. 

Written  and  designed  especially 
for  the  service  man,  here  is  another 
little  book  that  is  a  good  investment  in 
richer  Christian  living.  The  author, 
who  is  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  St.   Nicholas,   New   York   City,   has 


written  a  trenchant  message  for  each 
day  of  the  year.  And  when  we  say 
"concise,"  we  mean  just  that.  Few  of 
the  daily  portions  consume  more  than 
a  hundred  words.  But  in  this  tele- 
graphic brevity,  Dr.  Sizoo  gets  across 
some  dynamic  and  down-to-earth  stuff. 


Solution  to  Puzzle  on  Page  30 
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Far  flung,  over  many  lands  and  seas,  our  boys  have  gone  to  do  battle  for 
righteousness,  justice,  freedom  and  brotherhood.  Be  Thou  their  Leader  and 
Defender,  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts.  The  heathen  have  risen  up  against  us,  de- 
termined, by  mighty  force,  to  destroy  all  those  things  that  make  us  a  Christian 
nation.  Now  the  Issue  Is  In  Thy  hands.  Protect  and  give  victory  to  our  forces. 
May  all  who  fight  see  clearly  the  spiritual  Issues  that  are  at  stake.  May  Thy 
name  ever  be  plain  on  the  banners  that  fly  In  their  hearts.  Despite  hardship  and 
pain,  may  they  carry  on  as  those  who  uphold  principles  dearer  than  life  Itself. 
And  for  those  who  fall,  may  there  be  a  place,  not  only  In  the  memories  of  a 
grateful  country,  but  also  In  the  heavenly  habitations  of  peace.    Amen. 

— The  Presbyterian  of  the  South 
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By  4XYIIK  MIT4  IIBLL  MOHJ«K 

Wo  may  not  give  you  litti*  things  to  take, 
Gay  blankets  for  your  bed,  a  frosted  cake, 
The  shower  of  pretty  trifles,  blithe  and  dear. 
We  gave  you  when  you  went  to  school  last  year. 

Tour  country,  wise,  efficient,  lists  your  needs, 
An  alphabetic  bureau  clothes  and  feeds; 
four  slender  trunk,  packed  with  its  scheduled  store, 
ipplies  the  sinews  of  your  work  —  no  more. 

What  may  we  give  you?    Hopes  that  leap  and  burn; 
A  home  inviolate  till  you  return; 
Strong  faith  and  pride  in  you  no  words  can  tell; 
Calm  mind  and  patient  heart  throuflh^ttlftor  shell. 


TO  AN  ARItlY 

NIILSE 


frayer  that  your  ship  may  safely  cross  the  sea; 
For  you  the  grace  of  healing,  tenderly; 
Love  that  shall  forge,  whatever  man  may  do. 
A  golden  chain  from  ui  —  to  God — to 


nurses,     shov 
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of    uniforms 
Army  Nurse  Cori 
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They  pledge  their  youfh  and  give  fheir  all 

H©w  Sod  wil  give  fham  fraater  thlngif   " 
AiricI  feep  fliiem  by  His  sidej 

Where  death  i+self  has  dieii 
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